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REFORMING AND CONSOLIDATING FEDERAL 
JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 



WEDNE^AT, SEPTEMBER 28, 1994 
U.S. Senate, 

COMMTITEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:00 am., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Pell, Simon, and Kassebaum. 

Opening Statement of Senator Kennedy 
The Chairman. We will come to order. 

Today's hearing is a continuation of our bipartisan effort to con- 
solidate, reform, and revitalize Federally-funded job training pro- 
grams. In his State of the Union Address tiiis year. President Clin- 
ton called on Congress to improve all aspects of Federal work force 
development policy. 

In this session of the Congress, we have responded by enacting 
new education and job training measures for young people, such as 
the School to Woric Opportunities Act, Goals 2000, and the Educate 
America Act We have also made significant progress in responding 
to President Clinton's challenge to streamline today's patehwork of 
job training programs and make them a source of skills for people 
who lose their jobs. 

For the past 6 months, we have been working to develop legisla- 
tion to make job training more responsive to the needs of job seek- 
ers, woikers, and businesses. We have made substantial progress 
and reached agreement on many aspects of a comprehensive reform 
bill. Compared to other migor industrial nations, the United States 
does not have a coherent labor market policy to help workers and 
nrms adjust to structural changes in our economy. 

The basic building blocks of our current job training system were 
estabhshed during the New Deal, the New Frontier, and Great So- 
ciety years. The challenge then was to help har.i-to-serve groups 
enter the labor force. 

As we head into the 21st centuiy, we must respond to a new set 
of problems. As a result of increased international competition, 
technological change and defense downsizing, many workers al- 
ready m the labor force need to be retrained to have their skills 
improved, often several times over the course of liieir careers. 

(1) 
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The Increasing number of two-income families and families with 
single heads of household require more flexible labor market insti- 
tutions capable of helping workers to move in and out of the labor 
force without losing their earning power. , . , 

In addition, as President Clinton had emphasized, more effective 
job training is an essential part of our efforts to reform the welfare 
system and end the endless cycle of welfare dependency. In the 
past decade, many private businesses have taken measures to re- 
spond to the structural changes taking place in the economy. It is 
time for the Federal Government to revise its own approach to job 
training, give workers a greater opportunity to succeed in the mod- 
em economy, and the administration deserves credit for leadership 

on the issue. ^ t>,_^tj i. 

In a series of recent speeches, Secretaty of Labor Robert Keich 
had described broad trends since the middle-lSTOs that have split 
the old middle class into three new groups, an under-class largely 
trapped in central cities, increasingly isolated from the core econ- 
omy; an over-class of those who are well-positioned to nde the 
waves of change successfully; and in between, the largest group, an 
anxious class, most of whom hold jobs but are justifiably uneasy 
about their own future and fearful for their children's future. 

As Secretary Reich persuasively argues, success in todays work 
force is heavily based on education and skills. Well-educated, high- 
ly-skilled workers are prospering. Those whose skills are out of 
date or out of step with industrial change are anxious about their 
prospects. Those without education or skills drift farther and far- 
ther from the mainstream. 

The most effective way to deal with these changes is to develop 
a more coherent job training system that is accessible to all job 
seekers, workers, and businesses wnthout retreating from the com- 
mitment we have made to the most disadvantaged. We must assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of the current system, develop a new 
strategy to achieve our goals within the constraints of the budg[et. 

According to a series of reports issued by the General Accountme 
OfRce at the request of Senator Kassebaum and myself and several 
other members of Congress, the Federal Government is currently 
spending $25 billion a year on 154 separate job training programs. 
In Massachusetts, more than $700 million is spent each year on a 
variety of Federal-State programs outside of the traditional school 
and college environments. . . 

Although we know the total Federal investment in job training, 
we still lack basic data about our return on the investment. The 
most alarming finding of the GAO reports is that many Federal 
agencies do not know whether their programs are working. In liait 
of the importance of job trainin|[, the lack of focus on accoimtabihty 
is unacceptable, especially in this time of increasingly tight Federal 
budgets and scarce resources for new investments. 

Over the past 6 months. Senator Kassebaum and I have been 
working together to devise a new strategy to create the type of 
work force development system the Nation needs. In June, we is- 
sued a joint statement on the Senate floor which laid out a series 
of principles to guide this reform. Several other Senators joined us 
at Uiat time, and we have subsequently received support from 
many other Senators on both sides of the aisle and our staffs have 
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spent many hours meeting with representatives concerned with 
how the current system operates. 

This summer, we sent a survey to three agencies that administer 
110 of the 164 programs in the GAO report, the Department of 
Labor, Department of Education, and Department of Health and 
Human Services. The purpose of the survey was to obtain baseline 
information to guide our reform. GAO analyzed these results for us 
and a summary of this analysis will be included in the record. We 
will give each of the agencies an opjportunity to respond to GAO's 
analvsis in the record of this hearing. 

[Tne GAO report may be found in tJie appendix.] 

The Chairman. Later this week, I plan to introduce a bill that 
will include a detailed strategy for reiorming these programs. The 
Job Training Consolidation Reform Act proposes action to begin to 
transform them from a collection of free-standing programs into an 
integrated work force development system. This Dill has t^o mtgor 
aspects. It establishes a process for sensible consolidation and 
streamlining of Federally-funded job training programs and it re- 
forms the delivery system to create a marketplace for job training 
services connected to real jobs. 

I take pride that bipartisan developments in Massachusetts in 
recent years formed the basis for mtgor elements d[ the legislation. 
In Massachusetts, our 16 private sector-led r^onal employment 
boards are playing a key role in ensuring that all programs, not 
just those funded oy the Job Training Partnership Act, are linked 
to tf ie skill requirements of industries that are vital to each re- 
gion's competitiveness. 

Each of these REBs has responded to this challenge in a different 
way, based on composition o( the local economy. In Boston, the 
REB has taken a leadership role in integrating youth employment 
programs in the public schools into a city-wide School to Work ef- 
fort that leads to paid jpbs in the hospital, financial services, com- 
mimications, environmental industries. It seems that many of the 
consolidations of that program can work effectively with the School 
to Work program. We have a number of programs out there that 
ought to be tied into those initiatives which have passed. 

In Springfield, the REB is helping design a comprehensive pro- 

S'am for 350 small- and medium-sized machine firms in Hampden 
ounty. REBs in Pittsfield and Northern Worcester County have 
initiated similar efforts with the plastic industry. The REB on Cape 
Cod is developing a comprehensive one-stop center in Hyannis to 
make it easier to obtain services. 

In sum, it is clear that current policy is flawed. Many workers 
are increasingly anxious about their ability to adjust to economic 
change. It is increasingly clear that our Nation's job training pro- 
grams are not operating effectively. 

In this hearing and legislation, we are laying the groundwork for 
m^or reforms in the next Congress. Today's liearings will be fol- 
lowed hy many others on the issue in the coming months. The need 
for a high-performance work force development system has never 
been greater. The strong interest in toda/s hearing encourages me 
that there will be broad bipartisan support for our effort in the 
next Congress and we look forward to the programs. 
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I think over the period of this year in our education programs, 
the Head Start programs, we have provided additional flexibility 
but we have strenmiened the accountability. I think part of the 
challenge that we fece in the whole range of job training programs 
and the education programs is understanding the importance of 
bringing those programs together; is more effective accountability; 
and is the assurance for those workers that are getting and up- 
grading their skills that they have marketable skills so that they 
nave a sense of security, they can take those skills and find em- 
ployment, be able to upgrade those skills which will enhance our 
own competitiveness and obviously make a difference in terms of 
the qualities of their lives. „ - , 

We imderstand the tight budgetary pressures that all of the pro- 
grams that come through our committee are faced with. We believe 
that with the kind of consolidation and coordination, bringing these 
programs into a closer context, that that is going to free up addi- 
tional resources to be able to utilize in the programs which are 
demonstrating strong effectiveness. 

We have worked closely together. Senator Kassebaum has been 
a real leader in this undertaking. I had hoped that this would be 
the next order of business after we had successfully passed health 
care this year, but we are used to having many things on our plate 
on this committee and we will be about the business of both of 
them in the next session. v v. 

I want to express our strong appreciation to Senator Kassebaum 
for her constancy on this issue ana for her strong and valuable con- 
tribution in working through this process. I think it will be one of 
the most important legislative initiatives for the next Congress. I, 
and I am sure the other members of the committee, are looking for- 
ward to finding ways that we can work tt^ether to achieve the 
common objectives. 

Senator Kassebaum? 

Opening Statement of Senator Kassebaum 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It does take constancy here in order to accomplish anything. I 
would agree with you on that. I also think we all recognize the im- 
portance of successful job training initiatives as a key part of any 
welfare reform. , .„. 

I have been very appreciative of the Chairman s willingness to 
hold some hearings. I think it hi^lights tlie lu-gent need for dras- 
tic reform of our current job training system. It is not that all com- 

Eonents don't work. It is not that we can't make some things work 
etter. But I would make the case that in order to really be able 
to tiiink creatively and with true initiatives we almost have to wipe 
the slate clean in order to be challenged enough to do what I think 

is I16C6SS&TV 

As the Chairman pointed out, many of the iob training initiatives 
started in the 19608 in a very small wav and have grown, to a cer- 
tain extent, haphazardly as we try ana add new job training pro- 
grams to almost every bill that comes through. Until now we have 
created a whole maze of programs in which we really have very lit- 
tle accountability and hardly any data to help us assess what 
works and what doesn't work. 



I think the goal should be a single comprehensive work force de- 
velopment system that assists all individuals in entering the work 
force in gaining basic skills or retraining for new jobs, all under 
one integrated program that both workers and employers can un- 
derstand and use effectively. 

In many ways, this is what the Secretary of Labor, Secretary 
Reich, has spoken about when he talks about one-stop shopping. 
Yet we really sort of impose that concept on top of an already-exist- 
ing system which, I think, doesn't allow it to work as we would all 
hope that it should. 

So I think, Mr. Chairmanj that the system has failed and it not 
only shortchanges the American taxpayer but I think even more it 
shortchanges the work force. It shortchanges young people who aie 
looking for jobs, who want retraining. It shortchanges those want- 
ing to find an avenue into the work force that best meets their 
needs. 

The legislation that I introduced last March to overhaul the Fed- 
eral job training system provides for a mechanism that would 
achieve comprehensive reform. It calls for sunsetting mtgor Federal 
programs and provides States with considerable flexibility to re- 
structure their job training programs. 

Now by proposing a sunsetting mechanism that doesn't mean 
that these programs aren't going to be reviewed and found to be 
successfiil, perhaps with some changes. But I think if we are not 
prepared to do that and give it a hard look, it will be very difficult 
to change the system. 

I am pleased, that Senator Kennedy, as Chairman of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, shares my vision for reforming 
a broken system. I hope that we can all work together on this com- 
mittee to engage in genuine and radical reform. I think it would 
be a great tribute to all of the job training programs if those who 
have a stake in these programs and those who work in the commu- 
nity join with us in finding answers that we feel will work and that 
can make some m^or improvements which I think would benefit 
everyone. 

This committee has already recognized serious deficiencies in ex- 
isting programs. One of them, for example, is Job Corps, long con- 
sidered one of our finest programs. While many Job Corps centers 
do excellent work, the program as a whole has been harshly criti- 
cized by the Inspector General of the Department of Labor for its 
ineffectiveness. I am looking forward to a fiill review of this pro- 
gram beginning with hearings next week. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this hearing today and 
joining with me in taking a look at what Ihope will be a very suc- 
cessful and msyor examination of the way we operate job training 
programs in this country. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Kassebaum. 

We are also mindful that a number of the other programs are in 
other agencies, so we are goin^ to during the postsession period try 
and draw on our colleagues in the other committees and in the 
other agencies to try and sort of work with us in a consolidated ap- 
proach. I think that if we are really going to get to the heart of 
the programs, it is not only the programs tiiat are before our com- 
mittee but also in the other committees as well. I think that this 



is something that we are going to need to get the cooperation of our 
colleagues. So it is a monumental but very important and worth- 
while xmdertaking. J „ 

I will introduce our first panel. We have Harold Epps, director 
of the Inner City program in Boston, a subsidiary of the Polaroid 
Corporation, along with Lieutenant Governor Paul Cellucci. Mr. 
Epps serves as the Co-Chair of the Massachusetts Jobs Council. 
The Massachusetts Jobs Council serves as the Governor's pnncipal 
advisory board for work force development policy. Harold will be 
testifying on behalf of the National Association of State Job Train- 
ing Coordinating Council and Human Resource Investment Comicil 
Chairs. It is good to have you here. We are delighted to hear fi-om 
you. 

Mr. Epps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We also have Gerry McEntee, President of 
AFSCME, which represents 1.3 million State, local government, 
and nonprofit workers, thousands of whom are employed in local 
employment service and welfare offices around the Nation. Mr. 
McEntee, we are glad to have you here. 

We have Father Cunningham, Director of the Focus: HOPE pro- 
gram in Detroit. The Focus: HOPE is a human and civil rijjhts or- 
ganization with 700 employees and 42,000 volunteers. The program 
has the unique distinction of being both the Nation's largest food 
program for children and elderly poor as well as the largest, most 
advanced manufacturing technolosr training program. Father 
Cunningham is very familiar with the challenge of coordinating 
Federal job training and human service programs. 

William Spring has a long and distinguished career, working at 
all levels of the Nation's job training system. Mr. Spring is Vice 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. He currently 
serves as a member of tfie Boston School Committee, the Massa- 
chusetts Jobs Council. Bill serves on the bipartisan Americas 
Choice panel that was co-chaired by Ray Marshall and Bill Brock. 
He previously worked on employment issues at the Wlnte House 
and staff on this committee with Senator Nelson. 

We remember the presentation on the America's Choice. We have 
implemented the School to Work programs. That was an enor- 
mously constructive and, I thought, useful series of recommenda- 
tions many of which are still out there and need attention. Tomor- 
row meeting. Bill is scheduled to receive the Gus Hawkins Award 
for Lifetime Achievement from the New England Employment and 
Training Council. 
Mr. Epps, we would be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENTS OF HAROLD EPFS, INNER CITY, INC^ A SUBSIDI- 
ARY OF POLAROID, BOSTON, MA, REPRESENTING TEDS NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE JOB TRAINING COORDINAT- 
ING COUNCIL AND HUMAN RESOURCE INVESTMENT COUN- 
CIL CHAIRSi GERALD W. McENTEE, PRESIDENT, AFSCME, 
WASHINGTON, DC; FATHER WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, DIREC- 
TOR, FOCUS: HOPE, DETROIT, MI; AND WILLIAM J. SPRING, 
VICE PRESIDENT FOR COMMUNITY AFFAIRS, FEDERAL RE- 
^RVE BANK OF BOSTON, BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Epps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Kassebaum, 
for the opportunity to appear today on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation or State Job Training Coordinating Council and Human Re- 
source Investment Council Chairs. We do appreciate the attention 
the committee has given to this problem or multiple, and I want 
to stress multiple, and fragmentea training, emplosonent, and edu- 
cation programs. We are pleased to have the opportunity to present 
our perspective of the Chairs Association to you today. 

Let me start by saying that the Chairs Association strongly sup- 
ports the bipartisan effort to reform and consolidate Federal train- 
mg programs that you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Kassebaum, 
have announced over the last summer. You will find that our posi- 
tion presented in our statement on behalf of the Chairs Association 
supports the principles presented in your joint statement. We have 
appreciated the opportunity to work with your respective staffs in 
crafting the bipartisan legislation and look forward to working with 
you in the future. 

As chairs, we bring to these issues both the perspective of the 
private sector — I am from that sector — and the views of our respec- 
tive Governors. In 1993, the Chairs Association issued a policy 
paper entitled "Bring Down the Barriers" that identified mtyor bar- 
riers to an integrated, high-quality work force investment system. 
The paper asserted that the Nation's economic fixture depends on 
finding common ground to advance the development of its work 
force. 

A number of policy recommendations are presented to maximize 
current programs and systems as the Nation transitions from a col- 
lection of independent overlapping employment and training pro- 
grams and services to a comprehensive integrated system that is 
guided by the mission of building a globally-competitive work force. 

Since the "Barriers" paper was issued, several efforts have been 
made and published by the General Accoimting Office, GAO, high- 
lighting the proliferation, fragmentation, and inconsistency of tne 
work force development programs. While the le^slative initiatives 
show that considerable progress is being made in the national de- 
bate, what is yet to be proposed is a national work force develop- 
ment system that restructures the fragmented mix, is administered 
by a variety of Federal agencies into a rational customer-driven — 
I want to stress agaii., customer-driven — syst«m that provides a 
continuum of opportimities for lifelong learning supported by pri- 
vate and public sector partnership. 

I woi* I like to submit a copy of this paper as a part of my testi- 
mony. It is a discussion draft that we are going to make public 
after today at this hearing and to disser'inate to other public inter- 
est groups, administrative officials, and Congressional members 
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and staff to prompt further debate and discussion around the goals 
delineated in the report. 

For the remainder of the testimony, I will briefly, and I want to 
stress briefly, highlight key points from the paper and draw upon 
the Massachusetts experience in restructuring our work force de- 
velopment system to illustrate some of the points. 

We want to ensure that we provide every youth and adult with 
the opportunity for continuous upgrading, and I think that will be 
one of the mtgor changes, is the mindset of continuous upgrading 
of skills in order to advance economically and socially throughout 
our lifetime of employment, and in turn, to provide employers with 
the skilled workers necessary to be competitive in the 21st century. 

We want to stress again the importance of viewing this strategy 
from the customer perspective and the customers are all youth and 
adults and the employers, and we must figure out a way to keep 
those two customers in balance. Those are the youth, adults, and 
the employers. 

As a part of the paper, we want to outline seven gfuiding prin- 
ciples that we have concluded that will have significant merit in 
this strategy. 

Again, I cannot over-stress the importance of it being market 
driven with customer choice. As part of that, it should be easily ac- 
cessible and responsive to the needs of the customers, providing 
customer choice, again. 

There must also be private f,ector leadership and direct involve- 
ment. I think that will be also one of the key ingredients, private 
sector leadership and direct involvement. They must be included 
from the beginning of the process. Again, I am viewing it from my 
bias from the private sector. 

It must be outcome-based and accountable, with significant 
measurement systems included — outcome-based and accountable. 

I don't think we can do it from Washington. It must be State- 
based and locally designed and delivered. We are a nation of one 
but we have our own uniquenesses within the States and even 
within the cities and counties within those S*ntes and we must get 
it down to the lowest level. 

We must streamline the governance and operation of the system. 

We muse reinforce the importance of continuous lifelong; learning. 

And finally, we niust connect the work force to economic develop- 
ment. The purpose of the system, I believe, is to have workers who 
are prepared to compete m a globally-competitive situation, and 
with that, it must be connected to the economic development sce- 
nario. 

I would like to move — ^I believe you have a copy — to some of the 
key features that we believe are very critical, and that is universal 
access and eligibility for all customers. Again, I want to stress the 
universality component of it and we must figure out a way to ex- 
pand the accessibility component. 

A^^ain, I cannot overstress the component of customer choice and 
having the system fit the needs of the individual at the place and 
the point they are in their skills and learning requirements. 

We also must make the system convenient at local points of serv- 
ice. Sometimes we use the word "seamless", "universal access". 
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"one-stop shopping", "one door". All of those are words that have 
been used to talk about convenience and local points of entry. 

It must be a comprehensive service system. The system should 
have the capacity to customize and provide a broad range of serv- 
ices to individuals and their employers. 

It must be compatible from an information and integrated data 
system. I believe today we have the technology to expand the acces- 
sibility. Now we must figure out a way to inte^ate it and make 
the system and its data points accessible, user friendly to all of the 
customers, both Ae youth, the adults, and the employers. 

And we must give the system broad visibility. I oelieve today's 
system has some good components, some that need overhaul, but 
the system is not visible to the m^ority of its prospective cus- 
tomers. That is, both the employees and the individuals needing 
training. We have got to expand. A lot of people call it marketing 
and advertising. We have got to let the people know that the sys- 
tem is available and wants to help the individuals. 

So in closing, we believe that the national work force investment 
policy and the State Chairs recommend the following actions to be 
taken. 

We must create a system that reinforces individual responsibility 
and provides customer choice and easy access to services. Again, 
around information, we must develop a national labor market in- 
formation system. 

Create a strong partnership with the private sector. Again, being 
in the private sector, I strongly believe and have my own 20-year 
experiences that we nave to figure out ways to include the private 
sector in a pro-active fashion into the utilization of the system. We 
spend many more dollars in the private sector than the public sec- 
tor does on job training. We need to figure out a way to leverage 
those dollars. 

We need to redefine the Federal, State, and local relationships, 
and a part of that is including the private sector. 

We need to connect work force investment, education, and eco- 
nomic development activities at all levels, as I said before. 

Finally, we need to establish clear, simple, and measurable out- 
comes for the system. We must make the system performance- and 
outcome-based. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and Senator Kassebaum, as you know, 
over the past 4 years, Massachusetts has taken a number of steps 
to move in the direction that the State Chairs are recommending. 
There is much States can do at the State and local level and we 
believe Massachusetts is in a leadership position. 

As Co-Chair of the Massachusetts Jobs Council, we have broad 
policy-setting and oversight responsibility and we are prepared to 
help and serve as a catalyst to move this agenda forward. Anything 
we can do in the future to work with you, we are positioned and 
poised to support. 

Finally, the National Association of State Chairs accepts our re- 
sponsibility to achieve these ends and we pledge our commitment 
to work with you in the future. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Epps and the discussion draft 
from the National Association of State Job Training Coordinating 
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Council and Human Resource Investment Council Chairs may be 
found in the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McEntee? 

Mr. McEntee. Mr. Chairman, Senator Kassebaum, on behalf of 
the members of our union, I would like to take this opportunity 
first and foremost to applaud the Chairman for his longstanding 
leadership to improving the lives of all American workers. Senator 
Kennedy, you have been a stalwart friend of American workers, 
whether they are in unions or not in unions, during your entire ca- 
reer. Our union, the AFL-CIO, and all deeply appreciate your com- 
mitment to that cause. 

No one understands better than our members who work in local 
employment service offices the importance of improving our current 
education, training, and labor market programs. They want to be 
equal partners in creating a system where any citizen seeking 
labor market and training services can get the help they need in 
the most efficient and effective way possible. 

AFSCME members in State employment service offices already 
are on the cutting edge of reinventing the delivery of these serv- 
ices. In Ohio, for example, members of AFSCME OCSEA in the 
State of Ohio's Bureau of Employment Security, OBES, are work- 
ing through a joint labor-management committee to reorganize and 
revitalize the agency. Similar reorganizations moving toward cus- 
tomer-friendly, one-stop systems and centers involving AFSCME 
members are underway in Connecticut, Wisconsin, Iowa, Washing- 
ton State, Oregon, and New York. 

The key point I want to make here is that front-line workers not 
only want to be involved in these changes, they must be involved 
at the earliest stages of any restructuring. A reform effort which 
fails to recognize this basic principle will lose the unique expertise 
and knowleage of the people who actually provide the services. 

Another crucial element in ensuring the stability of the work 
force is providing adequate financing. Restructurine will not suc- 
ceed in a climate of insecurity caused by layoffs and forced reduc- 
tions or fears among workers that their program might end instead 
of being restructured. 

With all due respect to Senator Kasse'^um, we believe any value 
of a sunset provision, such as the one proposed, must be balanced 
against the damage it can do to the system. Creative -'form re- 
quires a climate of security, not anxiety which will drive capable 
people out of the system. 

Rievitalizing the Nation's training and labor market system also 
will require additional resources for more rapid training of State 
workers and managers, simplification of confusing management 
and reporting systems, modernization of information systems, ren- 
ovation of facilities, and joint labor-management cooperation. 

The current debate over redesigning our training and labor mar- 
ket systems has focused on questions of how better to integrate a 
fragmented system of programs, how to apply private sector prin- 
ciples to the public sector, and how to structure private sector in- 
volvement in Federal programs. I would like to address a few of 
these issues. 
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Applying market-based competitive concepts to the administra- 
tion of one-stop systems will squander scarce resources, weaken ac- 
cotintability for the management of public funds, and throw the 
system into turmoil. Instead, AFSCME has strongly advocated a 
collaborative model for the operation of one-stop systems in which 
profit-making entities would be vendors of specific training services 
but not managers of the system. 

In an era of scarce resources, cooperation is the best way to 
maximize existing resources and focus the system on coordinated 
deliveiy of quality services. 

AFSCME also believes that 

The Chairman. Could I ask you, just on that point, vendors of 
specific services but not managers of the system, what are you 
driving at there? 

Mr. McEntee. What we would look at is a panel, a group that 
would be accountable for the system in local and State areas, but 
they would be representatives of business, representatives of the 
consumer, the people using the services, and representatives of the 
Bureau of Employment Security as well. We believe that business 
should have tremendous input and play an important role, but the 
business people that sit on these types of commissions and commit- 
tees should not be vendors that provide the service. 

The Chairman. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. McEntee. AFSCME also believes that accountability for the 
public's money should rest with the public sector and public sector 
agencies. In a restructured system, the control of information and 
performance standards applicable to service providers in the sys- 
tem should be retained as a public agency fvmction. This is the best 
way to ensure quality control. 

In such a system, tripartite work force boards should play an ad- 
visory role. We have never agreed with the idea of business-domi- 
nated boards having administrative control over education and 
training fiinds. We are especially opposed to training providers fill- 
ing the private sector seats on any work force boards because of in- 
herent conflicts of interest and lack of accountability. Planning 
boards should be made up of customers of the system, labor, the 
community, and business. Business seats should be filled by busi- 
nesses which are consumers, not providers, of the services in the 
system. 

This is not to say that private sector management practices have 
no relevance in a public sector context. Indeed, private sector ini- 
tiatives that create high-performance workplaces can provide valu- 
able lessons for the piu>lic sector. 

In a revitalized job training and labor market system, public sec- 
tor agencies should play the role of the "honest broker', providing 
objective, good quality information, vocational assessment and re- 
ferral, job counseling, job search assistance, and job development. 
They can enhance the efficiency of the labor exchanp by coordinat- 
ing the diverse array of education and training services. 

In this regard, I call to your attention the August 4 testimony 
of Dr. Anthony Camevale, Chairman of the National Commission 
for Employment Policy, before the House Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Employment, Housing, and Aviation. Dr. 
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Camevale presents a blueprint for reform. He points out that pri- 
vate businesses have given individual plant operations flexibility 
but held them accountable for overall efficiency and quality 
through the use of information systems and performance stand- 
ards. 

In order to have high-quality training programs which can serve 
a variety of client needs in very different local areas, we need to 
apply this business solution to our training systems. We must first 
develop hi^-quality information about the kind of jobs being devel- 
oped and the effectiveness of education and training programs, 
such as the Chairman mentioned in terms of marketable skills. If 
we cannot measure the results of individual programs, we cannot 
hold them accountable. 

This new effort. Dr. Camevale asserts, should be located in the 
State employment security agencies. This is because the UI wage 
record system can provide invaluable information about what kind 
of jobs are being created and because the employment service has 
prepared labor market information for local areas and States for 
many years. Their combined assets makes these two systems 
uniquely qualified to perform core labor market functions in a rede- 
signed system and they should be at the heart of it. 

The information -based functions must remain public fimctions. 
To do otherwise would compromise the integrity of the information 
and destroy the confidentiality of data provided by employers about 
individual workers' wages and job tenure. Furthermore, because 
the employment security system does not itself operate programs, 
it can make objective assessments about the quality of local edu- 
cation and training programs and the appropriateness of referrals 
to them. 

A strong information system will provide the basis for better in- 
tegration of our education and training programs through one-stop 
centers and systems. We think it is crucial that the Family Support 
Act JOBS program participate in such one-stop systems. A better 
integrated welfare, education, training, and labor market system 
must be part of reorienting the welfare system to emphasize work 
and employment opportunities. 

In addition, we must remove the stigma which welfare recipients 
currently carry when they look for work. One-stop centers and sys- 
tems can do this if they have the broadest possible array of Federal 
education, training, labor market, and social service programs par- 
ticipating and all job seekers are treated equally, based on tneir 
needs and interests. 

AFSCME believes that a one-stop system built on ia solid basis 
of automated information systems and performance standards can 
produce effective coordination of programs without the disruptive 
effects of either privatization or full consolidation. Unlike many 
past block grant proposals, one-stop systems can protect the fund- 
ing priorities for different population groups established through 
the separate funding streams while facilitating administrative cost 
efficiencies through shared staff and equipment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, AFSCME is eager to work with you 
and Senator Kassebaum and the administration in creating a co- 
ordinated, high-quality, consumer-oriented system of education. 
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training, and labor market services equally available to all Ameri- 
cans. We believe that there is a better basis for a consensus plan 
now than there has been in years. We should not let this oppor- 
tunity pass us by. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McEntee may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. McEntee. 
Father Cunningham? 

Father Cunningham. Thank you. Senator Kennedy, for your in- 
vitation. Senator Kassebaum, thank you for inviting me to be here. 
I also thsmk you for your opening comments, both of you. I particu- 
larly like the coordination with the other bodies of tiiis legislature 
to get on the track with you. Despite its radical sound. Senator 
Kassebaum, I like the idea of wiping the slate clean, I am so frus- 
trated with the nonsense of the last few years. 

I should also like, before I begin my statement, to thank Sec- 
retary Bob Reich for his good leadership here, both in his thought- 
ful scholastic way and in his good management to date of the prior- 
ity of training and educating. 

Focus: HOPE, as you have said in your generous introduction. 
Senator Kennedy, is a human and civil rights organization 
headquartered in Detroit. We do have 700 employees and 42,000 
volunteers. It is the Nation's largest food program for children and 
elderly poor, as well as its largest and most advanced manufactur- 
ing and technology training. 

These two efforts are related. With over 80,000 persons in our 
food programs locally, our passion is to eliminate such food pro- 
grams by ensuring everyone's right to be productive and a contrib- 
uting citizen. 

Three remarkable facts. Eighty-five percent of America's balance 
of payments is in durable goods msmufacturing,. The average age 
of America's high school graduates beginning their first real job is 
27 years, or 9 years after graduation. At Focus: HOPE in Metro 
Detroit, we face a shortage of 500 skilled machinists jnst for today's 
local needs. 

For the current and future job market, practical skills and edu- 
cation are inseparably linked. Job seekers must have computer 
skills, while the vast majority of public school educators are them- 
selves computer illiterate. Skill development for a productive man- 
ufacturing economy requires a strong math and science platform, 
as well as multiple language skills. 

In 1981, Focus: HOPE began a high skills program for machin- 
ists, the critical infrastructure of U.S. manufacturing. Thirteen 
years ago, Michigan's Department of Labor and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor lacked definition for a machinist and maintained 
that such were in abundance, even heavily unemployed. The De- 
partment of Defense at that same time cited a quarter million 
shortage of skilled machinists. The U.S. Department of Education 
claimed our community colleges were turning out as many as need- 
ed. The Department of Commerce talked of new technology that 
would rapidly obsolete skills as we knew them, and none of the 
above were talking to each other. 
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By 1986, Senator Carl Levin developed an historic memorandum 
of understanding to be signed by the Secretaries of Labor, Edu- 
cation, Commerce, and Defense, declaring machinists a critical na- 
tional priority for the Nation's defense and economy. 

But to this day, we »till depend largely on the marketing ploys 
of self-interested training companies to persuade jobless people 
about the value of the skills they provide. Hardly anyone at State 
or Federal levels, working with business and industry, is telling the 
public and publicly-supported institutions about the knowledge and 
skills needed for real growth opportunity employment. 

We have instead poured money into useless short-t«rm training 
ventures, easy fixes, long on promise and short on results. In De- 
troit, it often seems as if we have trained almost every citizen in 
cosmetology and truck driving. Almost never has a real skills devel- 
opment and educational program survived the welter of bureau- 
cratic guidelines. 

Someone has to stop and ask, what are the key targets for job 
growth in the future economy and what is the appropriate prepara- 
tion? Support these targets and the U.S. jobless population will 
supply the grit and the intelligence to do the job. 

The absolute precondition for this outcome is a new realism and 
integrity in public school education, which continues to pass off a 
failed system. 

Because most high school graduates lack computer literacy, 
math, and language background. Focus: HOPE'S FAST TRACK 
prepares 1,000 18- to 22-year-olds this year and 1,5000 next year 
with adequate capability. In 7 weeks, 6 days a week, eight hours 
a day, the FAST TRACK candidate averages 3 years math ad- 
vancement. Put another way, what traditional high schools take 3 
years to accomplish. Focus: HOPE FAST TRACK does in 7 weeks. 

Every FAST TRACK candidate who meets our discipline, aca- 
demic, and skill standards becomes employed or goes on to college. 
One-third enter Focus: HOPE's Manufacturing Training Institute, 
a one-year hi^-skill development program. Forty-plus hours per 
week of shop and classroom instruction and homework concentrate 
on mills, lathes, grinders, coordinate measurement machines, com- 
puter numerical control programs and equipment, metrology, com- 
puter-aided design, advanced math, language skills, both domestic 
and foreign, and other manufacturing competencies. Graduates av- 
erage $9 an hour to start; job placement is 100 percent. Within 3 
years of employment, graduates are earning $25,000 to $35,000 in 
annual wages. 

Menufacturing graduates, and only graduates of the Manufactur- 
ing Training Institute, are invited to enter the six-year 
multidegreed engineering technology program of Focus: HOPE'S na- 
tional Center for Advanced Technologies. Here, candidates work 40 
hours a week on America's most advanced menufacturing systems 
in a Star Trekian plant of the future. 

Six major U.S. universities provide master's degree courses, tlie 
first time in tlie country, in integrated syllabi without classrooms. 
These folks never see a classroom. They employ an electronic li- 
brary and academic modular learning linked to skills training and 
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m^or production contracts from which candidates are paid. Can- 
didates compete with industry standards in quality, cost, and speed 
to market. All contracts are won throu^ competitive bids. 

Evidenced already is a geometric gain in learning progress, rapid 
and lasting assimilation of theory to practice, and an environment 
that assures continuous learning and skill progress. Add to this the 
successful technological implementations achieved by the Center 
for Advanced Technologies, which impact industry far more than 
the mediocre results of technology transfer. 

Focus: HOPE believes that eaucation/skills acquisition mtxst be 
defined and driven by the competitive passion of successful manu- 
facturers and by the imaginative capacity of our American youth 
to boldly go where no one has gone before. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Father Cxmningham may be found in 
the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. Father Cxmningham. 

Mr. Spring? 

Mr. Spring. Chairman Kennedy, Senator Kassebaum, it is a 
great privilege for me to have this opportunity to speak here today. 

As the Senator stiid, I worked on this committee for 10 years, 
first as a legislative assistant to Gaylord Nelson, then as a staff 
member when he became Chtiirman of the Emplojrment, Poverty, 
and Migratory Labor Subcommittee, as it was then. In those days, 
I think as now, the issue before the Senate and the House in pass- 
ing legislation wasn't so much Republicans and Democrats but put- 
ting together a coalition of people who thought Uiat this was a 
thing worth doing. In emplojrment trtiining policy, that has been 
called bipartisanship 

So all of our efforts, sort of the way Gaylord operated as a Sen- 
ator, so I am delighted to see that you two are working together 
on these extraordinarily difficult problems in which I think there 
is very broad agreement. The country is not getting the job done. 
There is plenty of blame to go around. 

I sit on the Boston School Committee, and I welcome Father 
Cunningham's remarks about the failed public schools. What most 
of our seniors know is not enough to carry them forward. We think 
we have some ideas. Again, I am pleased to see you praising Reich, 
and I would add Secretary Riley in Education, because the School 
to Work Opportunities Act is designed across the countiy, and in 
Massachusetts we have set the year 2000 by which we nope half 
of our juniors and seniors will work not only in school but in a 
lengthened school day because they are on the job, not waiting 
until they are 27 to develop skills to meet industry standards and 
having the people in the firm and in the school, the teachers, work 
together. 

I hear you saying, wipe the slate clean because it is so frustrat- 
ing. I think this is the universal experience of people at the local 
level. If I only had a little TNT in a box like in the movies, just 
blow the trestle up. See those logs fly in the air. At least it would 
release my frustration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Spring. From your end in the Senate and the House, we 
have since 1962, when the Manpower Development Training Act 
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passed, in this Congressional system put dozens and dozens of pro- 
grams funded at roughly the $50 million level, $100 milhon nation- 
ally When you get down to Detroit or vou get down to Boston, it 
is peanuts. So you have this sort of illusion of statistical signifi- 
cance. It is serious money— $100 million is a lot of money— but it 
you spread it across a continental-size country, 200 million people, 
it isn't very much. , , 

People at the local level think the bureaucrats must have snuck 
it all away and they are living in Buenos Aires or something like 
that. [Laughter.] , , , 

Mr Spring. What I want to do today is ask that my prepared 
remarks be put in the record and just go over four bnef points. 

First, by way of introduction, it was a ereat satisfaction for me 
to be able to work with Ray Marshall and Bill Brock over a year- 
and-a-half on the skills commission. I saw union leaders, commu- 
nity-based organization leaders, business leaders reach a consen- 
sus, not only— we started with the idea that we have to do some- 
thing, but a consensus on roughly what needs to be done. 1 think 
the country is beginning^to make some progress in that direction 
but we need your help. That is why the legislative initiatives your 
staffs have been talking about, it seems to me, are really so very, 

^*PthkSc°Srof us have a passionate statement about the need for 
education and training, linKing it to work. Let us stipulate that 1 
made that five-minute impassioned speech and move on How do 
vou do it? What is the last chapter in this book? I think that is 
where we are all wrestling. How do you make it work in a con- 
tinental-size country? , „ ,™ . • _i * „v> 
I want to go over four points briefly. The most important, prob- 
ably, is that the public and private efforts, the Federal and the 
State because most of this public money is State and local eftorts, 
have got to be integrated and operated as one unit at the labor 
market level. That is where young people are looking for school and 
work. That is where people coming back into the labor force are 
looking. It has to make sense to the leaders at the local level. 

That is why I think that the regional employment board idea we 
are pushing in Massachusetts, one of the things your staff has been 
thinking about in ttiis legislation, makes so much sense. If we use 
the money coming in wisely and had accountability— I think that 
is the point that Mr. McEntee was making— if we use modem man- 
agement methods, giving people who are doing the job the re- 
sources they need and the freedom to do it but hold ttiem very 
strictly accountable for results, I think we could pull these frag- 
mented programs together at the local level. 

The second point, and I have some charts which I think may pro- 
vide some help on that, the second point I want to make is that 
in the one-stop effort, brokerage really matters. I think we have 
documented in Boston the extraordinarily dramatic difference you 
can make by having quality brokerage services. 

The third point is that the private sector, in my judgment, hav- 
ing misspent my youth as a liberal Democratic staff member, 1 am 
now working for the private sector, the Federal Reserve, even, in 
Boston, and working with organizations of business leaders there, 
and I am convinced that virtually all American business leaders 
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are not only willing but eager to play their part, but they can't in- 
vent it for themselves company by company. You need a structure, 
an organization through which they can work, again, at the labor 
market level. 

The final point is I want to talk a little bit about measurement. 
There is a need for a labor market information system, again, func- 
tioning at the local level. It is not abstract. We have paid a lot of 
Ph.D.s for labor market studies with Federal dollars on the theory 
that knowing national aggr^ates does you some good. It doesn't do 
you any good. I mean, they may be accurate about machinists 
across the whole country, but in Detroit, there is a terrible short- 
age, so you need that have that information. 

Let me just go through these points very quickly. First, if you 
have my testimony before you, you will find that at the back, there 
is the "Sub-State Workforce Development Funds, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Fiscal year 1993". One of the pieces of work the 
Massachusetts Jobs council has done in the Regional Employment 
Boards is developing for Massachusetts a list which looks very 
much like the GAO fist, but we are trying to use it not to evaluate 
at the national level what particular intervention pays off, but to 
figure out what funds are available at the city and regional level, 
and trying to figure out what we can do to make those make sense 
for people and for firms and even for training agencies at that 
level. 

You will see the figure is, and this is the fiscal year 1993 money, 
almost $700 million, of which only about $60-oad or $70-odd are 
JTPA dollars. The big chunks of this are Pell grants, $38 million; 
Perkins money, $20 million. We look at those programs run by the 
Office of Economic Affairs, including JTPA programs; those run by 
Education, which is almost three times as Dig, this is work force- 
focused education; and then at the Health and Human Services, 
$190 million State-wide. These are large chunks of money. I am not 
questioning whether they are adequate or not, but they are large 
chunks of money. 

I thought that Father Cunningham put it far more eloquently 
than I can. The agonizing frustration of somebody trying to make 
sense of these rivulets of money when they are facing a river of 
human problems is just a tragic waste. I think those of us in gov- 
ernment at the Federal, State, and local level have an enormous 
responsibility to figure out how to make these resources really use- 
ful at the local level. 

Behind the State breakdown, I have information on Hampden 
County and in Boston, so you can get some sense. There is about 
$60 million in Hampden County. That is Springfield, MA. There is 
about $51 million in Boston. Hampden County is larger than 
Springfield, to some degree. You can see how this money breaks 
down. 

We also, if you look at the charts, we are developing information 
on individuals served and kind of guesstimates of who is served — 
they are not so hard to come by — ^but also outcomes. Whereas the 
JTPA money, it may be mismeasured but we at least know exactly 
who graduated and what job they got, most of these programs don t 
track themselves at all. Vocational education tracks pretty well. 
They have a postgrad survey. Maybe some of those guys are sitting 
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down and writing themselves letters, I don't know, but they get 
such wonderfiil results there is a little bit of skepticism. 

But at any rate, we really need to have outcome measures, but 
they need to be made available not to State bureaucrats, because 
I think the State capitol is only a little closer to the labor market 
than Washington, not to Washington bureaucrats and to you, but 
at the labor market level. That is the real question, citizens. 

I remember when Gaylord was running for reelections he said, 
"Spring, find out fi'om the Labor Department how much money is 
being spent in Milwaukee. I am going back to run. I am on this 
committee and get a lot of heat on public service employment. That 
was your responsibility; why did I listen to you? Tell me how much 
money is available in Milwaakee." 

Well, we called the Labor Department and they sent over a very 
high-ranking fellow, a deputy assistant secretary at least, to ex- 
plain to us that there was no way of telling, that they wouldn't 
know for 2 years, until the checks came back to the Treasury De- 
partment and could be collated. And they explained why. They 
said, look, we have 12 or 15 programs. They have different fundmg 
cycles. They have different starting and stopping points — this was 
before CETA passed. So nobody knows how much money is going 
there, literally just money, just how much money, let alone results. 
Gaylord figured, I have to campaign on some other issue, I guess, 
rignt? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Spring. I think what citizens want to know is what is hap- 
pening in their cities. This isn't impossible to get but we don't have 
it now, and I think that is one thing we have to insist on. 

And I believe from 10 years of work in Boston that the school 
system, the business leaders, the communiiy colleges, the unions 
are all eager to l>e part of a system which is comprehensible. What 
they don't want to do, and again, this is to Gerry's point, they don't 
want somebody saying, clearly the system isn't getting the job 
done. Let us take the money away firom the Job Service — they are 
not getting your job done either — and figure out how to spend that 
little bit of money better. We need to think about how the whole 
labor market is operating. 

The second point I want to make is on brokerage. I think that 
Fob Reich deserves a lot of credit for coming forward with this one- 
stop shopping concept. I think the idea of having a place where 
anybody can come — universal access is in the rhetoric here — and 
find out what is available is really important, and having high 
technology, but there is a piece of it which I think we need to em- 
phasize. 

In my testimony on page three, we talk about how the brokerage 
operation in Boston has made a difference in the lives of young 
people there. And again. Father Cunningham, it goes to your point 
of this terrible gap between high school and the point people settle 
down with a year-round job at something like decent pay. 

We waste the years of our young people's lives, and this isn't just 
black and Hispanic and poor young people, for all the vast majority 
who aren't going on, 75 percent are not now going on to four-year 
colleges, these youn^ people face enormously chaotic times when 
they are making their decision about who they are goinjg to marry 
and children and careers. It is extremely difficult. Whereas our 
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competitors, Germany, Sweden, Japan, put enormous public effort 
and focus at that i)oint of transfer from full-time school, which is 
clearly comprehensible, to the terrors of the job market, which are 
really frightening to virtually everybody. 

When we took the Boston ousiness leaders to Frankfurt, the Ger- 
man business leaders boasted that they ran a campaign, sort of 
like our summer jobs campaign, but for full-time jobs for school 
graduates. 

Anyway, in Boston as part of the Boston Compact in which the 
business leaders said, sure, it makes sense to organize job opportu- 
nities for kids who are going to have to work harder in our tougher 
high schools while the schools committed themselves to improve 
education, the business leaders said, we will sign up firms to do 
priority hiring of graduates. 

That is that you don't have to hire a person unless you have a 
real job opening. This isn't public service emplojonent in the pri- 
vate sector. And you don't want to hire anybody your staff isn't con- 
vinced can do the job. They have to be a real labor market hire, 
a real free-will wilhngness on the part of the young person and the 
employer to make that decision to hire. But we won't make 19- 
year-o Ids, 18 -year-olds compete against older workers applying. So 
these will be jobs which in that sense are priority jobs. That was 
one. 

The second thing we did was we hired, that is to say the head- 
master of the high school in the Boston Private Industry Council, 
hired a career specialist to work in each high school with a phone, 
computer, an office — very rare for high scnools, obviously. Their 
job, what they were measured on, what they were competing to do, 
was to coach young people into finding jobs and holding them. They 
are basically job coaches. 

Finally, since we needed to know in this compact how our kids 
are doing, we used those career specialists which were in each high 
school to telephone every graduate with a form so we know where 
our graduates are after graduation. 

In 1985, when unemployment was about 7.6 or something like 
that in Boston but improving, we had Andy Sum, a distinguished 
economist at Northeastern's Center for Laoor Market Studies, do 
a comparison of Boston graduates with graduates of the class of 
June 1985 all across the country. There is a more complicated table 
that talks about their college experience as well in the testimony. 
But the stark numbers^ I think, are really very dramatic. 

Across the country, if you were black, the fall after graduating, 
having stayed the course, having graduated, 28 out of every 100 
black ycang people had a job. If you were white, 52 out of 100 had 
a job. This isn't unemployment rates, this is employment popu- 
lation ratio. It catches everybody. 

In Boston that same fall, if you were white, you had a ten per- 
cent better shot at having a joS. Sixty-two percent of our kids nad 
jobs, many of them going to college as well, 62 percent had jobs. 
If you were black, 60 percent had jobs. That is to say the black and 
white employment population ratios for Boston high school grad- 
uates, we are talking about 3,000 in a graduating class, this is 
2,000 kids who are looking for work, the black and white ratios 
were just about equal. Nobody has ever accused Boston as being a 
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town which has overcome racism entirely. This is just not in the 

%t hav'Tve'r; short list of possibilities. It is possible that black 
graduates will know a lot less than white graduates and therefore 
f^pWrrs Se making painfal but rational decisions. Or, employers 
ruwTrac?st. The/could just not be hiring.blacks because they 
don? want to. Or it could be that there is an infomiation problem, 
St Tn facV, young black males especially and wh te employers 
have iegative images of each other. In fact, it is not unknown to 
have vicious reciprocal negative images. „„„„:„Hef 
How do you cfose that gap? Because we had a career specialist 
who knew the kids. We had employers who were willing to m prin- 
ciple, take a chance. But the broker, the job broker, made that con- 
necti^on and it had very dramatic results. It is part of what the Jobs 
Service Ss to do, buTif you looked at the numbers in Boston y^^^^^ 
would see that we have something like $1 million of Wagner-Pizer 
monev for the Job Service, and that is all the money there is. The 
Boston public schools, we in the Boston school community 
priate almost as much money to the Boston FVivate Industry Coun- 
?n to pay for career specialists. So it is a broker resource issue 
whidi I tliink you have to look carefully at in one-stop shopping as 

^^TW^d^uirprivate sector organization. I think it is fair to say 
when I was on this staff, I shared the view of most of my liberal 
Democratic colleagues that we wouldn't have this P^blem if em- 
Soyers weren't su^h sons-of-bitehes. If only they would do the right 
thinE we wouldn't have to have all these programs. , ^ , . 

So I started out deeply prejudiced, I must say that, but when I 
eot a job with the Federal lleserve Bank I was thrown m with 
these fellows and had to talk to them. I discovered tbat the employ- 
ers in Boston and in every other "ty are as conscientious Ameri- 
cans as anybody else and eager-this is, I think, the saving grace 
of Americans-iager to try almost anything if it works, if it is plau- 

"^rsenfe1s"thW;°e?s are more than willing to participate 
in the employment training system but t„ey need to be organized. 
Large em&ojers, very large employers, like Digital, for instance, 
cfn afford full-time training staff internally, but small employers 

^Tf^iorr"c°going to organize smaller employers to play a role in 
School to Work, to play a role in playing tlieir staff, there must be 
some organisational effort, and I would urge you as you conside. 
leSslation going forward to think in terms eittier of, as we are in 
M?s achusetts, of cluster brokers, that is, people who wiH be work- 
ing with the plastics industry North of Leominster or with the ma- 
chine tool industry in Springfield, where we also have a sk^ned ma- 
chinist problem, or with hospitals in Boston who, m fact were al- 
ready organized, which made our pro-tech program Possible. 

But I Slink that the public-private partnersTiip needs both hands 
clapping and it is going to need some help organizing. Un the 
ffie fide, legislation has been put in to haveTcind of a county 
agent system leaching out to employers to organize. We have a 
?Hry promising community college system but most of them have 
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one development officer who has no chance of reaching the thou- 
sands of firms. We need to do some organizing on the firms' side. 

Finally, the last point I want to make is on measurement. If you 
were seeking a Ph.D., you need some very, very rarified data be- 
cause you have to do something at the very edge of vinderstanding, 
and most of the people you will talk to about this wouldn't be ta'k- 
ing to you if they weren t expert and they wouldn't be expert if they 
didn't have Ph.D.s, which I think is a great handicap in American 
life. 

The information we need here is operational information. It isn't 
Ph.D. information. We need to know in Boston last year how many 
people were trained in various occupations. I mean, occupation is 
sort of the link here between training and emplojrment. How many 
machinists were trained and did they get jobs or not? It is very 
simple information. 

We need to know from all the training agencies what happened, 
how many who began finished and what those who graduated 
knew, industry standards if possible, consumer information. No- 
body has that information now. It is gettable, but we need that in- 
formation at the local labor market level and we need to know 
what happens to graduates in terms of employment. 

In Massachusetts, we are pursuing, as I think 11 other States 
are, what we call the placement accountability system based on 
quarterly unemployment insurance reports, where for everybody 
with a Social Security number, virtually everybody who has a job, 
how much they earned and where they are worldng is reported 
every quarter. We think out of that we can build a placement ac- 
countability system so we will know where 100 percent of the peo- 
ple who go through pxiblicly-funded training programs go, as the 
State of Florida does right now. 

That is, if you matcn the Social Security number of somebody 
who has been through a pxiblicly-supported training program with 
information from the quarterly Ul reports, you can find out where 
everybody is working. We need another bit of information, which 
is what is their occupation, and we really have a lot of information, 
real-time information about who was hired and who had training 
in the local labor market. I think the placement accountability sys- 
tem is important. 

Finally, the final point I want to make is the skills commission 
says this country is in real danger. We are either going to have a 
highly-skilled — they don't put it quite this bluntly, but a much 
more highly-skilled work force or we are going to continue down 
the low-wage path which has taken very substantial amounts of 
money from hourly workers since 1973, which was the high point. 

I believe a lot of our troubles in this country flow from this ero- 
sion of earned income. My numbers may be wrong, but I think that 
the fertility rates among young black women are actually declining, 
not rising, but the mamage rate is falling even more rapidly. 

I think we need to know, if we are going to meet the challenge 
the skills commission lays out before us. how we are doing on those 
questions of earned income at the local labor market level Through 
hours and earnings, we have pretty good information at the na- 
tional level, but if you want to get people focused and operating 
and moving across this wider range of programs at the local level 
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and the even wider range of employers, I think we need an annual 
report on who is working in what occupation in what industry and 
what their earnings are, perhaps by quintile, so we can see how we 
are doing on earned income in Wichita as well as in Boston. 

Again, it is obtainable, but I think we have to conceptualize this 
as making sense out of the private efforts, locally-fiinded. State 
funded, and Federally-funded effort in programs that work at the 
local labor market level where our citizens and our firms operate. 

I feel very gratefiil, personally, having spent my life in this busi- 
ness, but I think the country does. Senator Kassebaum, for you, 
and Senator Kennedy for taking this issue, which is without glam- 
our— I often say that I defeated a U.S. Senator by getting him to 
buy public service employment, probably the greatest public disas- 
ter in the training field ever. This is a field which does not earn 
you a lot of high marks on the hustings because I think most 



who is not paid to understands these systems at all. 

So your willingness to take on this, in my view, vital national 
issue and try to wrestle it to the ground ana come up with some- 
thing that works at the labor market level is much appreciated. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Springs may be found in the ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I have been informed that we can expect a vote momentarily, so 
I will just take a moment or two of questions. 

Let me ask all of you, what is the principal resistance at the 
local level for the nonmovement toward the general kinds of con- 
sensus points that are made here? Granted, they are made dif- 
ferently, with a different emphasis. But I think the general conclu- 
sion that one would have being here just listening to this is it all 
makes so dam much sense. What are the principal impediments to- 
ward trying to get this thing in a shape which incorporates, I 
think, the essential elements that have been outlined here? 

That would be the one question, and I would ask each of you to 
give me a quick reaction and then I will yield to my colleagues. 

Mr. Epps. I believe there are at least two primary contributors 
to the lack of movement. One is the private sector is not involved. 
They just don't have a reason to fuliv engage in the agenda until 
they are in trouble, and then it is too late. 

I also believe for the public sector it is a resistance to change. 
People are entrenched in their own turf, their own budget. The 
cycle of funding has been in place for a while. In order to change, 
somebody is going to have to give up something, and to get people 
to rise above their own petty differences, to come to the table as 
to what is best for the economy or the sector in which they reside 
is a tough issue. 

So 1 think to summary, one, we have to get the private sector to 
the table, and two, we have to educate people as to what the goal 
is and force the change, and sometimes people are going to have 
to change their history. 

Tlie Chairman. Gerry? 



Americans have only a very hi 




and I don't think anybody 
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Mr. McEntee. I am not sure that there is out there all this ani- 
mosity or all this negative in terms of change. I think, as you dis- 
cussed earlier, it grew sort of like Topsy and we had so many pro- 
grams and no coordination of these programs. 

I think we are at the point in the economy and in the country 
whei we want and need change. I think that if we have national 
leadert-iiip and you blend it with local and Governors and people 
like that and you come up with something that is coordinated, can 
measure things, can do all the kinds of things that were discussed 
here today, I think you will find much more acceptance out there 
in terms of wanting change. Evprybody that is in this field knows 
that there has to be change. There needs to be change. I think 
there is a large measure of will out there to make the kind of 
change. 

The Chaurman. Father Cunningham? 

Father CUNNINGHAM. I am minded of an executive — I shouldn't 
mention his name but I am going to anyway — ^Tim Lilyette, for- 
merly with Siemens, President of Siemens, who said he was going 
to hire his entire work force from Japan and Germany. He wasn't 
going to hire any Americans in the United States. Now he would 
shoot me for saying that here, but he said that at a conference with 
me. 

The complexity and huge size of the problem is, I think, what 
causes many people to say, good God, maybe I will get out of office 
and somebody else will solve it, but they just don't want to solve 
it during their watch. It is because, like you said, well, I have to 



whole educational system and then it goes on and on and on. So 
the size of the problem makes people sort of have nightmares over, 
where do we start? That is part of it. 

The other part is that, was it Tom Peters, ready, fire, aim. We 
have too many planners. They have to put everything into perfect 
shape before we get anything done, and we just have to get going 
at it. I am afraid there is a failure to see that precipitous moves 
here are really veiy, very healthy and very genuine and probably 
a higher degree of integrity than anybody who plans the whole 
thing and gets going at it. What is the other phrase, you have to 
eat an elephant one bit at a time, and that is what we have to do 
here. We have to get going and start something. 

Those are the two things. I think people feel they have to plan 
the whole thing out. You nave to have tne perfect legislation, like 
with the health thing, you have to have the perfect legislation or 
we are not going to do anything. Those are the two thmgs that I 
see, very complex and a failure to get going at it practically. 

The Chairman. The only editorial comment of your fellow who 
wants to employ foreign workers, what rings in my mind is that 
Saturn plant down in Kentucky that had all American workers and 
when they had different management th^ outproduced the Japa- 
nese workers and the German workers. 'There is something prob- 
ably out there someplace in between. I am not quite prepared to 
buy that other premise. 

Mr. Spring. Woodward and Bernstein urged us to follow the 
money, if you will recall. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Spring. Everyone talks collaboration and everyone is happy 
to collaborate with whatever of your money that you will give them 
and they will do the same for you, but as a practical matter, they 
are trying to feed their kids, they are trying to survive. They have 
to follow the money and the money comes down from the top in 
ways that you have to fulfill very, very meticulous requirements. 

You were mentioning the Inspector General in the Labor Depart- 
ment, Senator Kassebaum. Believe me, the Federal auditors in all 
of these departments, urged by Congress, are very tough. You have 
to fulfill everything that they require and they are simply incom- 
patible. 

I would say the number one thing, we have compatible reporting 
requirements in a financial way so people can afford to have inte- 
grated programs at the operational level. That is the number one 
problem. 

And I agree with Father Cunningham. Bold strokes are needed 
here. We have to really move because we are losing the game. 
The Chairman. Senator Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum. Thanks. There are so many questions to 
ask. This has been an excellent panel. 

I would just say. Father Cunningham, when you said, just get 
going at it, you certainly did. I think that the program that you 
nave initiated is considered a model of success. 

One statistic which the GAO reported, and I think it reflects on 
what everybody has said to a certain extent, is that only seven out 
of 62 job training programs they surveyed conducted any evalua- 
tions of the effectiveness of their programs in placing trainees in 
jobs. 

It is that mismatch in the training that is undertaken and the 
jobs that are out there that disturbs me. It is such a disservice to 
those who are in the programs. 

I couldn't agree more with what has been said about education. 
I have long believed a student should be graduated from high 
school who is prepared at that point with the discipline and the 
skills to enter the job market. We are sadly failing our young peo- 
ple in that regard, largely because, again, we are deluding our- 
selves as well as the students about the reality of what is out 
there. So that is sort of my opening comment. 

Just to ask some specific questions, Mr. Epps, you have men- 
tioned the integration of programs in your opening comment. Have 
you ever in any of the programs you have worked with asked for 
waivers from Federal regulations m order to better integrate some 
of the programs? Have you had any experience with that? 

Mr. Epps. I have had personal and professional experience with 
that in my career and I would put that on the short list of things 
that need to be looked at, reviewed, and addressed and changed as 
we make the system more user friendly from the employer perspec- 
tive and the particular user. The regulations are very tight, quite 
often nonnegotiable, and they quite often drive businesses out of 
business, therefore doing the reverse of what they are intended to 
do. 

So yes, I do have personal frustration with the unwavering and 
unnegotiable situations that we find ourselves with present regula- 
tions. 

28 
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Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. We have just gotten a notice 
that there is only five minutes left on this vote. I hesitate to keep 
the panel waiting until we get back. 

The Chairman. Why don't we just recess and then we will see 
where we are. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Simon, [presiding]. If we can resume the hearing. 

Let me just add to the comments, and I regret because of a Judi- 
ciary Committee markup I was not able to near the entire panel. 
I appreciate Senator Kennedy's and Senator Kassebaum's input on 
this subject, as well as Secretary Reich and Senator Pell, who 
chairs the Education Subcommittee. 

One of the amendments I got adopted last year was an amend- 
ment to permit on Indian reservations consolidation of all the job 
training programs as of October 1 of last year. I frankly don't know 
yet what has happened as a result of that, but that is one of those 
areas where we nave a limited geographical area where we can 
learn some things, I think. The difficulty is there is a real limita- 
tion on job availability on Indian reservations. 

Our next panel is Skip Schlenk, with AT&T New Jersey who 
chairs the National Association of Private Industry Councils; Linda 
Butler, President of Tradeswomen of Purpose/Women in Non-Tradi- 
tional Work, a program that is based in Philadelphia; and Robert 
Volpe, who is Director of Government Affairs at the Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester, NY. 

We are very pleased to have all three of you here. I see they have 
you as "Mr. Skip Schlenk" there. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Schlenk. It happens frequently, but I am indeed Skip 
Schlenk. 

Senator Simon. Ms. Schlenk, we apologize for that name tag 
there but we look forward to hearing your testimony. 

STATEMENTS OF SKIP SCHLENK, CHAIR, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS, WASHINGTON, DC; 
LINDA BUTLER, PRESIDENT, TRADESWOMEN OF PURPOSE/ 
WOMEN IN NON-TRADITIONAL WORK, PHILADSLPHIA, PA; 
AND ROBERT V. VOLPE, DIRECTOR FOR GOVERNMENT AF- 
FAIRS, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NY 

Ms. Schlenk. Thank you. Members of the committee, I am Skip 
Schlenk, Chair of the National Association of Private Industry 
Councils and Manager of the AT&T Family Care Development 
Fund. I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify today in 
support of this committee's important efforts to consolidate and re- 
invigorate the Federal Grovemment's investment in work force de- 
velopment. 

NAPIC has appreciated the opportunity to work over the last 
several months with the staffs of Senators Kennedy and Kcsse- 
baum as they grappled with the tough issues that must be re- 
solved. As the committee moves forward in its deliberations, we 
urge you to remain focused on the mail goal, development of an ef- 
ficient, high-quality work force development system. It is clear to 
us that this is what the public expects, working people need, and 
the global economy demands. 
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Let me note one approach to consoHdation that must be main- 
tained next year. We absolutely need a bipartisan effort. Signifi- 
cant consolidation can only occur if there is a broad consensus. This 
committee must be the leadership base in building a consensus. In 
this regard, we commend the efforts of Senators Kennedy and 
Kassebaum in developing a bipartisan solution. 

The Nation's Private Industnr Councils contend on a daily basis 
with duplication, overlap, inefficiency, and burdensome paperwork 
that characterize job training efforts at the labor market level. 
PICs have made some progress in integrating programs and im- 
proving services over the last decade. We recognize, however, that 
not enough has been done. We are faced with roadblocks in legisla- 
tion, regulation, and bureaucratic opposition that can only be re- 
solved in part through new legislation. 

NAPIC and its membership have studied this problem for years. 
We believe that the Nation's PICs and the broader business com- 
munity are prepared to support dramatic change. In fact, we find 
widespread support for the following principles. 

First, we need program consolidation. Programs that belong to- 
gether should be merged. At the same time, we should not lose 
sight of our primary goal, a work force system that provides the 
skilled, flexible workers essential to our prosperity. Merginpj a 
dozen marginal programs into one large mediocre program is just 
not worth your efforts. 

Which brings us to our second principle. All programs must be 
judged by their outcomes, enhancea skills, job placement, retention, 
increased earnings, and the like. A successful outcome-based sys- 
tem will be measured by the degree to which it responds to the 
evolving employment needs of local businesses. 

Our third principle is that a work force development system only 
works if policy and accountability are vested at tne local labor mar- 
ket level. We have such a vehicle in tlie Private Industry Council. 
We need to strengthen PICs and expand their mandate. In fact, as 
Senator Kennedy Knows, PICs are assuming strategic roles in Mas- 
sachusetts, where they are known as Regional Employment 
Boards, and they oversee all work force investment pro-ams. 

Actually, a number of States and localities are following the Mas- 
sachusetts lead and we would welcome the opportunity to discuss 
in detail the exciting evolution of business-led governance boards 
with the committee. 

Before closing, let me mention a few other points on which my 
colleagues on PICs generally agree. 

Improved labor market information is essential to our education 
and training goals. The private sector is the source of much of the 
information needed and we need a private sector buy-in to obtain 
this information. 

Further, we agree that your legislation needs strong authority for 
waivers. We don't have all the answers and how to best organize 
a quality system. Experimentation, research, and development are 
needed. Waivers are essential if we are going to have the flexibility 
to try new and different approaches. 

In closing, let me add one last point. Keep it simple. Focus on 
policy, governance, and outcomes. Establish clear authority and ac- 
countability. One-stop career centers make sense. Mandate them. 

.>0 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for this op- 
portunity to testify. It is time for dramatic change in our work 
force development strategies and programs. The business commu- 
nity, including thousands of business people who serve on PICs, 
will support a bold proposal. We look to this committee for contin- 
ued leadership. Thsjik vou. 

Senator SiMON. We thank you. 

Ms. Butler? 

Ms. Butler. Thank you. Senator Simon. 

Again, my name is Linda Butler. I am President of Tradeswomen 
of PurposeAVomen in Non-Traditional Work. TOPAVIN is the acro- 
nym. We are a nonprofit, community-based organization located in 
the Philadelphia area. We train low-income women for jobs in blue 
collar nontraditional fields like construction, utility company work- 
er, and cable TV installation. We also have provided information 
and technical assistance on job training for such organizations as 
the National Alliance of Business, the National Association of Pri- 
vate Industry Councils, State employment agencies, labor unions, 
and other job training providers. 

I would like to thank Chairman Kennedy, Senator Kassebaum, 
the ranking minority members, and the entire Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee for this opportunity to speak on some 
of the problems of our Nation's job training system from a training 
provider's point of view. 

For a training provider, finding out about available training dol- 
lars can be a feat in itself There are, as was said earlier, 154 dif- 
ferent funding streams that come through 14 different Federal 
agencies and it is impossible to be aware of them all. Many of these 
funds stay underutilized simply because training providers like my- 
self don't know they exist. 

As a training provider, I can tell you that often the best way of 
finding out about these dollars is by word of mouth. For example, 
the Federal Highway Administration has earmarked funds to be 
used for supportive services, including training, for women and mi- 
norities to help them access highway construction industry jobs. Of 
the $10 million available each year, only about $800,000 were 
drawn down in 1992. 

In 1993, Northeast Women in Transportation, a coalition of 
tradeswomen's organizations, discovered the existence of these 
training dollars purely by chance and then held a small conference 
to alert other training agencies to the availability of these 
underutilized funds. As a result, by the end of 1993, over $1.6 mil- 
lion had been disbursed, and as of April 15 of this year, almost $1.7 
million had been drawn down. Keep in mind, however, this is less 
than 20 percent of the available funds. 

This is just one example of available funds remaining a well-kept 
secret because of the complexity of the system, and unfortunately, 
I am sure, this is not an isolated example. 

Information about the availability of funding, regardless of from 
which government agency it originates, needs to be made more ac- 
cessible. Perhaps centralizing training dollars through a single 
oversight agency or creating a clearin^ouse and at the very least 
publishing an annual directory of all training funds available 
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would maximize utilization of these funds. Distribution of training 
dollars should not be left to chance. 

For an individual seeking training, the system is even more com- 
plex and difficult to navigate. Most of the participants of our train- 
ing program are welfare recipients, and as such should be in the 
official system for referral to job training. The reality is the major- 
ity of our participants hear about us not through welfare or unem- 
ployment or any other official place but instead from a friend or 
through their church or through another community group. We 
must then send them back through the official referral system. By 
the time they finally get back to us, back to where they started, 
they have had to see an average of eight different people and some- 
times as many as three and four times. 

For dislocated workers, already disillusioned and downhearted, 
searching for job training opportunities can be overwhelming. For 
many, this is their first experience with the social service system 
they never thought they would need. Having to go from pillar to 
post because they lost the job they may have had for years is just 
punishment they don't deserve. 

The one-stop shopping concept where information on job training, 
unemployment, and otner social services can be easily accessed 
seems like an excellent solution for this problem. 

We should take a closer look at the record of agencies doing 
training with Federal funds. Whether a community-based organiza- 
tion, labor union, community college, or proprietary school, the bot- 
tom line is securing good jobs for program graduates. If you can't 
get good solid jobs lor your clients, you shouldn't be in the job 
training business. 

We snould examine the type of jobs we train for. For example, 
under JTPA, the country^s largest job training program, according 
to the oflen-quoted 1991 GAO report, JTPA trains primarily for 
low-wage, low-skill jobs like food and beverage server, nurse's aide, 
clerical workers, and the like. The average wage of a JTPA pro- 
gram graduate after 13 weeks on their job is $6.15 an hour. That 
is $246 a week before taxes. 

Remember that the majority of JTPA training participants are 
low-income, primarily women, many of whom are single parents. 
How can we possibly expect someone who is receiving a cash grant, 
food stamps, energy and housing assistance and medical coverage 
to enroll in training and have to deal with day care, clothing, trans- 
portation, and studying for a job that pays only $246 a week? 

They say that folks on welfare don't want to work; I say they 
can't afford to. At $6.15 an hour, our job training system can t com- 
pete with welfare. At $6.15 an hour, our job training system is 
training our people for poverty. 

The current system also further entrenches occupational segrega- 
tion by gender, which keeps that old phrase about the feminization 
of poverty alive and well. 

This time of reevaluation gives us the perfect opportunity to look 
at the gender segregation in our work force that is so prevalent and 
how our job traming system perpetuates it by continuing to train 
women for traditional, low-paying, dead-end jobs. 

TOPAVIN's training program is an example of what can be 
achieved by focusing on nigher-wage, high-skill trade and technical 
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jobs. We regularly average over 125 participeints for 22 training 
slots. Most of the women we train are long-term welfare recipients 
and many have never held a job before. Our program is difficult 
and demanding because the jobs we place our graduates in are dif- 
ficult and demanding. 

Our graduates come to your house to repair a gas leak, install 
your cable TV. They operate the switching equipment that deter- 
mines the directions taken by the trains and they lay the track 
that those trains run on. Our graduates start at an average hourly 
wage of $12 an hour, usually in jobs with benefits and most of the 
jobs are tmion jobs. Results like these should be the norm and not 
the exception in our job training system. 

Our program is long by local JTPA standards, 9 months, but it 
is still not long enough. We continue to do follow-up support and 
activities with our graduates and this support is instrumental in 
their long-term success. There are no quick-fix solutions for long- 
established problems. 

Even during the slow economy of the past couple of years and de- 
spite employer resistance to hiring women for jobs that are nor- 
mally thought of as men's work, TOP/WIN has been able to meet 
or exceed our placement goals. One of the reasons for this success 
is that we have developed a relationship with our local Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs, or the OFCCP. The 
OFCCP is part of the Department of Labor and oversees the imple- 
mentation of Executive Order 11246, as amended, which outlines 
the Equal Employment Opportunity regulations that companies 
with Federal contracts should try to fulfill. 

According to the OFCCP, three to four percent of our Nation's 
employers fall imder these guidelines and so under the jurisdiction 
of the OFCCP. This three to four percent represents over 27 million 
jobs and it only makes sense to make Federally-fimded job training 
programs with employers having Federal contracts. 

Our Nation needs a good job training system that is accessible 
to all Americans and the system needs to be accountable to place 
people in full-time skilled jobs. We have the goodwill and the ex- 
pertise to accomplish this, to create a job training system that puts 
people to work and works for everyone. 

Again, I thank the Chair and the ranking minority member and 
the entire committee for inviting me here today. Thank you. 

Senator Pell, [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. Volpe? 

Mr. VoLPE. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
pleased to share my perspective on redesigning the Federal work 
force preparation system. 

Mr. Chairman,.! ask your permission to submit a slightly revised 
copy of my testimony. 

Senator Pell. Without objection. 

Mr. Volpe. Thank you. My comments will essentially echo those 
presented by the first panel and the other members of my panel. 

As Director of Local Government Affairs and an employee of our 
county's largest employer, Eastman Kodak Company, I understand 
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the challenges facing American companies as we compete in a glob- 
al economy and adjust to the changing American economic land- 
scape. Retraining the work force andcorporate right-sizing are just 
two of the issues I have been directly involved with in recent years. 

I am a member of the New York State Job Training Partnership 
Council. For almost 5 years, I also served as chair of the Rochester/ 
Monroe County Private Industry Council, representing a labor area 
of more than 700,000 people and overseeing the use of nearly $5 
million annually in JTPA funds allocated to two service delivery 
areas. These experiences have given me some insight into what 
works and what doesn't in the work force preparation system. 

I would offer several new perspectives and focus on a preventa- 
tive approach. We need to have a common understanding and ex- 
pectation of our citizens, employers, labor, and service providers 
about education. Education shomd be promoted as a lifelong proc- 
ess and not a series of separate pieces. This continuum includes ev- 
erything from life survival skills, job training skills, to personal en- 
richment opportunities. Follow-on education and training opportu- 
nities such as apprenticeships, technical education, higher edu- 
cation, and employer-based training are also part of this system. 

Our education work force preparation system should be focused 
on the needs of the customers of the system, job seekers and em- 
ployers, not service providers. There needs to be a feedback loop 
from employers back to the system regarding new and changing 
work force expectations. 

Certification of achievement of academic and workplace skills 
must be provided to those successfully demonstrating such skills. 
This provides the objective credentials needed by individuals and 
employers. 

We need to have the K through 12 primary education system 
work as well as it can to minimize the number of people who need 
an alternative system, that is, to be truly preventative by address- 
ing the various learning styles and learning paces of individuals. 
Reductions in school drop-outs will result in significant savings in 
welfare payments, unemployment insurance payments, a host of 
job training funds, and other programs such as Medicaid and food 
stamps. The alternative system should be viewed as a part of the 
primary system, one system driven by the customers. 

The basis for my changes are really two national initiatives. One, 
the National Performance Review headed by Vice President Gore 
developed several key principles that should serve as the basis for 
reengineering Federal job training programs. These programs are 
cut red tape, put the customer first, empower employees to get re- 
sults, and cut back to basics. 

The five points of the joint Kennedy/Kassebaum statement on 
consolidation presented key ideas on which reform should be based 
and refiect the principles of the National Performance Review. I 
will offer specific recommendations for changes, many of which tie 
back to these two calls for change. 

In terms of my proposal, I suggest that all existing programs be 
consolidated into one single pool of funds and managed from the 
bottom up instead of from the top down. This proposal changes the 
focus from institutional ownership to customer ownership. 
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Proposed is a system that would focus on results, not prescriptive 
command and control process and cost management. Local boards 
would be responsible for planning and oversight of the local system, 
using Federally-defined return on investment measures. Boards 
would include employers and service recipients, economic develop- 
ment groups, labor, education and training providers, welfare pro- 
gram administrators, and human service providers. Training and 
technical support would be provided to board members regarding 
best practices. 

Measures might include reductions achieved in the number of 
people on welfare, reductions in the number of people drawing un- 
employment insurance, increases in the amount of new income 
taxes generated by the new workers, etc. Results against these 
measures would determine the levels of future funding and per- 
formance awards would go to those localities achieving results by 
exceeding measures. 

Each local unit would prepare a multiyear plan identifying the 
community's needs and obtain multiyear funding with a mix of 
fixed and variable funds based on fluctuating needs. A local plan 
would be developed using macro local data regarding economic 
need, such as the number of unemployed, dislocated workers, and 
job openings. Information would be a^pr^ated at the State level 
and funds allocated fi^m the Federal Government based on a for- 
mula of these needs applied universally throughout the country. 

The local decision makers would then decide how to allocate the 
funds to best meet the local needs and have responsibilities for 
definitions of who receives services. As an example, locally-deter- 
mined blanket eligibility could be applied to all residents in an 
empowerment zone or all students in a school designated at-risk. 
This would simplify eligibility determinations, reduce administra- 
tive costs and service response time. Currently, local units have to 
apply to State or Federal governments for waivers under JTPA, 
even though another government agency has defined an 
empowerment zone or a school at risk. 

The new system would have mechanisms which clearly and more 
powerfully reward collaboration among service providers by provid- 
ing cash incentives for demonstrated that allocated funds can go 
further to gain actual results and dollar savings. The new system 
would eliminate current internal cost limitations on administra- 
tion, direct training, training-related services, etc. 

Labor market information would be divided into two categories 
to meet the different needs of job seekers. One category would be 
long-term, more generalized job information for career planning 
and the other category would be for the current labor exchange in- 
formation regarding existing job openings. 

The proposed system also would have a better way of disseminat- 
ing information about best practices of all players. States, local 
boards, and service providers. 

I recently participated in a work group composed of representa- 
tives of other employers and several trade associations. This group 
met for a full day to focus on developing recommendations for 
changing the Federal work force preparation system based on expe- 
riences with current Federal programs. 
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We concluded that future programs should be based on several 
key principles and have incentives for business. These key prin- 
ciples include that it must be industry driven; that we should avoid 
micro management; that it should be customer focused, that is, em- 
ployees and employers; that system planning and oversight should 
be managed by local boards based on measured results, that is, the 
local community's return on investment; delivery systems must be 
competitive and include public and private sectors; and the system 
must include economic incentives to encourage business to use the 
training system and aim to increase the desirability of using do- 
mestic employees. 

In terms of business incentives, some of these might include skill 
standards certification program; a credible screening of candidates; 
user-friendly system calibrated to customer needs with minimal pa- 
perwork burdens and hold harmless provisions. It should also in- 
corporate "best practices" approaches and have designed in flexibil- 
ity for each community to design programs as appropriate as pos- 
sible. 

Our group is willing to assist the committee in developing revi- 
sions in the work force preparation system in any way we can and 
I am willing to respond to your questions. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

I would ask unanimous consent that my own opening statement 
be inserted in the record as if read. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Pell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Pell 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing this morning. 
Let me begin my remarks hy commending you for your longstand- 
ing commitment to job training. Without your leadership, Mr. 
Chairman, Federal job training as we know it today would not 
exist. 

As an original cosponsor of President Clinton's Reemployment 
Act, which begin the process of reform and consolidation of this Na- 
tion's training programs, I am very supportive of efforts to combine 
the myriad of Federal job training programs into a single program 
offering many forms of retraining assistance. If I recall correctly, 
consolidation was first suggested m Vice President Gore's Report of 
the National Performance Review. 

I must offer one bit of caution however: in our zeal to shrink gov- 
ernment, we must not hinder efforts to reconfigure the American 
work force for the high tech, high skilled jobs of the next century. 
The industries and skills that have gotten us to our place of promi- 
nence in the world today are not the industries and skills that will 
keep us at the head of tne parade. 

With that in mind, I look forward to the testimony this morning. 

Senator Pell. I would defer to the ranking minority member for 
any questions she has. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you. Senator Pell. Thank you for giv- 
ing time to chair the rest of this hearin|[. 

I appreciate the second panel's patience. When we are inter- 
rupted with a vote, it kind of throws everything off, and my apolo- 
gies for getting back a bit late and missing some of the testimony. 
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I would like to ask maybe all three of you, because you have 
talked about the business side of it and the business community's 
role, and you mentioned, Mr. Volpe, the business incentives, but 
what I hear from a lot of the business community is that small 
business particularly would just as soon train their own employees 
if indeed they had people who would apply that they felt had the 
desire and the hig^ school preparation tnat they could work with 
in training. 

Just drawing on experiences in Kansas, I know Cessna, the air- 
plane manufacturer, has opened a program in which they are train- 
ing some personnel with the proviso that when they graduate there 
will be a job at the end of the line for them at Cessna. That seems 
to have worked pretty well. It is pretty basic. 

All three of you are bringing a little different standpoint to this, 
but when we say it needs to be customer driven, what I find some- 
times for those who are looking in the job market is a real mis- 
match in understanding of what is out there and what realistically 
they can fit into. Maybe it goes back to better career counseling, 
which was mentioned, and which I think is terribly important. 

I would just ask, particularly maybe of Ms. Schlenk, do you feel 
that the private sector and the business community have not 
stepped forward as much as they could or should? 

Ms. Schlenk. I believe that the private sector has indeed 
stepped forward through their work, whether they are on commu- 
nity college boards, they are on Private Industry Cfotincils, and they 
do a lot of training. 

But I represent Private Industry Councils here. We see a broad 
range of clients. We may have a client who has fourth and fifth 
grade math and reading skills at the same time, we are seeing an 
increasing need at the other end due to downsizing. We had a 
panel the other day that had a vice president, a high-end graphic 
designer, a plant manager, and I forget who the fourth occupation 
was represented. At the same time, we are serving welfare clients. 
That is a broad range. 

So when you say to me, what do they need, the people with the 
skills need help trying to figure out how to get anotner job because 
maybe what they were doing is no longer in the marketplace, and 
the person with the fourth grade reading level needs skill upgrad- 
ing. Somewhere they are going to fit into business, but not at the 
same place. So when you say, what does business do, business ac- 
cepts them but they have to be ready in both cases. 

Senator Kassebaum. Does the Private Industry Council have a 
pretty good data base? Do you coordinate with firms around the 
countn'? When you mentioned the executive who was looking for 
a job due to downsizing, do you have a data base around the coun- 
try that you can connect into to know where there are opportuni- 
ties? 

Ms. ScHUSNK. And the relocation money to send them? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Ms. Schlenk. The practicality is we do well to operate in our 
local markets, very well, to try to operate in our local markets. And 
when I say a local market, I am right outside in a siiburb of Den- 
ver, Colorado, and so my local market would be those six metro 
counties, or maybe to the Western slopes, some migration. 
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Senator Kassebaum. But is that a problem? Does it help to know 
if there is somebody in Denver who is looking for a job that there 
may be positions that that person could fill in, say, Wichita, where 
job opportvmities have opened in one area and maybe closed in an- 
other? Again, is there something for the business community to 
draw on that offers a broader scope of what is available? 

Ms. ScHLENK. We think that that is part of what the business 
community can bring to an integrated system is that kind of data. 
For instance, if my company is hiring m Phoenix and Richmond, 
then that could be part of that integrated system but it is not there 
now. 

Senator KASSEBAUM. Ms. Butler, let me ask you, and I again 
apologize for missing most of the testimony of bofli of you, but you 
have been, of course, a service training provider. Many of the 
thoughts that you expressed in your testimony I would agree with. 

I guess I would just like to know how you respond to individuals 
in your work at the local level and what the biggest problem may 
be in connecting with Federal job training programs. Maybe you 
addressed that before I came back. I would hate to ask you to re- 
peat. 

Ms. Butler. I did touch on it a little bit, and I speak, I think, 
for many of the other service providers that I know. It is basically 
just finding out what funds are out there. Again, I think as Skip 
mentioned, there are mtmy different eligibility requirements that 
come down from the Federal level attached to different types of 
programs. Where I may be able to match fiinds, I can't take the 
same kind of people in vmder one funding as I can under another. 

So certainly, finding out about available funds is just a maze. I 
wish I had someone on staff to do just that. Unfortvmately, none 
of our funding streams provide funding for that. 

And too, there are so many different types of eligibility. I think 
the discussion we have about a lifelong learning system is an excel- 
lent discussion and will put an end to a lot of these different eligi- 
bility requirements that we have today. 

Senator Kassebaum. Do you, in your capacity, do a follow- 
through? 

Ms. Butler. Follow through? We like to say we are family. In 
the training business, we call it cradle to grave support services. 
We are a family. We place women into jobs that they don't nor- 
mally have, and as you may well imagine, it is often a very hostile 
work environment. So we are certainly there to support and en- 
courage our graduates throughout their career, and in fact, if they 
lose a job through no fault of their own, they can come back to us 
and we will try our damdest to get them another iob. 

Senator Kassebaum. But once you have placed someone, do you 
personally keep track of them, even if they are not keeping track 
of you? I mean, this is hard for everybody to do. 

Ms. Butler. Yes, it is. 

Senator Kassebaum. But I think it is a real flaw in our being 
able to better analyze the effectiveness of these programs. 

Ms. Butler. I think you are absolutely correct, to be able to 
track our participants, where are they today. We do it very infor- 
mally with no funding. Oflen after work at home, our staff will call 
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past graduates to find out where they are, are you still working, 
and what are you making? I think it is a very difficult problem. 

The best I can see from a provider's point of view at this point 
is getting an intern in or someone that could work on this, but it 
is a big problem in our system, tracking what is happening to our 
folks that take job training. 

Senator Kassebaum. With the type of training that you do, do 
you work with the displaced homemaker program as part of that? 

Ms. Butler. It is a veiy, very good program. Unfortunately 

Senator Kassebaum. It is limited. 

Ms. Butler. — we have trouble again mixing funds between 
JTPA and dislocated homemakers. I love to work wiA that popu- 
lation, and a lot of good work is being done in that area. 

Senator Kassebaum. Have you utilized any waivers? Have you 
tried to apply for waivers from any of the Federal regulations, or 
are you able as a private entity to do so? 

Ms. Butler. I am not quite sure what you mean by waivers. I 
know that one of the problems with the JTPA regulations as they 
are today, you have to — as a training provider, you actually get 
money into your agency when someone stays on a job for 13 weeks. 
However, there are very high-paying jobs, for example, in the con- 
struction industry, where workers are subject to layoff at any given 
time and agencies like myself are very hesitant to place into those 
industries because if someone is laid off for a day or two in that 
13th week, we unfortunately are financially penalized under the 
system. 

Senator Kassebaum. Mr. Volpe, thank you for your interest and 
work in the whole iob training initiative. I would "like to ask, being 
with Eastman Kodak as you are, has Eastman undertaken some 
special programs to train meir own employees? 

Mr. Volpe. Actually, yes, and we have had a tradition in our 
company. Many of you may know that George Fisher, coming from 
Motorola where he had a very strong tradition of training, has 
brought that same culture with him and recently announced a pol- 
iCT that we will have — every employee will have at least 40 hours 
of training annually and we will initiate that program in 1995. Our 
goal is to have 50 percent of that goal met by the end of 1995 for 
all employees. That obviously will be ratcheted up as time goes on. 

So that culture is being formalised at Kodak and clearly it has 
been, for the most part, an ongoing process. We have our in-house 
training organization, organizational development and personnel 
development. That training ranks all the way from basic education 
and literacy all the way to very sophisticated statistical concepts, 
software engineering, group practices and that kind of thing. 

So it has to be a part of a business's culture. And fortunately, 
as a large company, we are able to have those resources and many 
smaller companies are not so they need to tie into what is available 
in the community, which I think is a very important aspect. We 
also feel that as a major employer, as we relate to our suppliers 
and our customers, we need to have a part of that. We need to be 
a part of that community. 

Senator Kassebaum. That is interesting, because let us say for 
your suppliers, can they work through your training programs to 
a certain extent? 
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Mr. VoLPS. We do not at the present time have an integrated ap- 
proach where our training prc^ams are available to our suppliers. 
However, we have created with several other companies a supplier 
training consortium where we are working cooperatively to develop 
curriculum around the total quality management processes. 

So various community colleges around the country, Monroe Com- 
munity College in Rochester, I believe, Maricopa County Commu- 
nity College in Phoenix, there are several in California and one in 
Texas, I believe, that are actually developing curriculum for specific 
pieces of the total quality management processes, which then will 
be made available to the other community colleges to train the sup- 
pliers, because many of our suppliers for our comptmies are com- 
mon. So one of our suppliers in Rochester, NY, may also be supply- 
ing Motorola in Phoenix or Sematech in Texas, as tin example. 

So that concept is evolving and I think we will see more of that 
in the future. 

Senator Kassebaum. I think that is a very positive approach 
which is making the best use of the educational system as well as 
cooperative efforts among industry. 

Mr. VoLPE. Senator, I would like to, if I could, go back to some 
of the questions you addressed to all of us. 

Senator Kassebaum. Yes. 

Mr. VoLPE. The question about the mismatch between the job ap- 
plicants and the jobs tmd the employers, I think first of all there 
is a responsibility in terms of career counseling that our primary 
system do a much better job of acquainting our young people with 
what the world of work is all about. We don't need to have them 
be 18 before they understand that there is a responsibility for 
showing up every day or being punctual or what their responsibil- 
ities are to work as a member of a team. 

I would suggest that in terms of the matching process, I am fa- 
miliar with two examples that have worked very successfully. One, 
relative to the question you asked about small businesses and their 
ability to train, one of the facets of JTPA that is available is an 
on-the-job training program. When I <vas PIC chair, we found that 
to be a very, ver>' successful program where we had counselors 
working with the applicants and a bank of employers, matching 
them up, so that an applictmt could work on the job and be trained 
in that job for up to 6 months. We had a very, high placement rate 
in that program. 

The other thing we did as a Private Industry Council was reach 
out to groups of employers by industry group. As an example, we 
had focus breakfasts for members of the banking community to talk 
about teller training. Now obviously, tellers are not very highly- 
paid in terms of an entry-level job, but the career path and the rate 
of ascension in a bank is very, rapid. 

So we work with these banks to develop a training program, a 
specific teller training program that we ran that was not unlike the 
oaie you described with Cessna, where the program was conducted 
for those tellers and it was run bv a separate training organization 
and then those applictmts were all interviewed and selected by the 
banks. So they were reselected in terms of being applicants and 
then made offers at the end of the training. 
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So I think there is no single approach that works. You have to 
go back to what Skip commented on. It has to really be related to 
the labor market, what the employer needs are, what the job open- 
ings are, and what the job applicants' needs are, and then there 
has to be some crafting of tne appropriate solution to meet the 
needs on both ends. 

Senator Kassebaum. I am glad you mentioned career path be- 
cause I think that is important and I am not sure it is (Uscussed 
enough. So many times, it seems to me high school students say, 
oh, I want to be a vice president of the bank, and do not realize 
that actually, if you start out, what steps you must take to get to 
where you want to be. 

Mr. VoLPE. Yes. 

Senator Kassebaum. I am sure Senator Pell talks to a lot of stu- 
dents like I do who say, well, I would like to be a Senator. I am 
not sure what career path you suggest. Senator Pell, but 

Senator Pell. And it takes a great deal of luck. [Laughter.] 

Senator Kassebaum. It certainly does, being at the nght place at 
the right time. But I think with anybody, it is sort of working 
throu^ what are the career paths that are out there and whether 
there is a willingness to start where you are and what opportuni- 
ties lie ahead. Maybe that is where we fail, by not talking about 
the opportunities that are at the end of the line if one works and 
develops certain skills along the way. 

Mr. VOLPE. We tend to talk about the end of high school as op- 
posed to the continuation of a work career or the continuation of 
a lifelong learning process, and I think you have heard that from 
many of the panelists today. That is a very important thing that 
we need to help our young people understand, that there is a com- 
mitment to lifelong feammg. As the job market changes, as tech- 
nology changes, those are tne opportunities that provide for that 
career advancement. 

Ms. ScHLENK. Could I just add that we, in my own Private In- 
dustry Council, have moved from the notion of employment to em- 
ployability, because it is a changing job market and it is not going 
to be one job forever. So that is our concept, is from employment 
to employability, again fostering that continuous lifelong learning 
cycle and that the job will change. 

Senator Kassebaum. Thank you very much. Those are all the 
questions I have, Mr. Chairman, but I appreciate very much your 
coming and patience and providing testimony. 

Senator Pell. I join in thanking you. 

I have one question and that is whether you thought the Private 
Industry Councils and the one-stop career centers could somehow 
be umbrella-ed together, thus reducing the number of people work- 
ing in these programs and perhaps increasing the efficiency. Would 
any of you have a thought on that? 

Mr. VOLPE. Senator, I do. I would suggest that there is a dif- 
ference in purpose, that the Private Industry Council I would envi- 
sion as a policy and oversight board for a local job market, not nec- 
essarily a deliverer of services, as opposed to the one-stop career 
centers as more of a deliverer of service rather than having a sig- 
nificant role in policy. Clearly, they need to be a part of the policy 
team, as I think many job service organizations are, but I would 
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see the Private Industry Council being more of that labor market 
board that many of us have talked about. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Ms. Schlenk, do you have any comment? 

Ms. Schlenk. I would agree that the Private Industry Council's 
role is poHct and oversight and ensuring the accountabihty. 

Senator Pell. But you don't think it should be oversight over tlie 
one-stop career centers? 

Ms. Schlenk. Yes, I do believe it should be oversight but not de- 
livering the actual services. I am sorry. Maybe I misunderstood. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

I would like to mention, incidentally, speaking of the Private In- 
dustry Councils, we have a truly excellent one m Northern Rhode 
Island and I would like to pay them a compliment in this public 
hearing. 

The record will stay open for 2 days for any additional state- 
ments or questions and we thank you very much indeed for being 
with us. 

[The appendix follows.] 
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Appendix 

Prepared Statement of Clarence Crawford 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss our work related to multiple employ- 
ment training programs and the need to ensure that program administrators are 
held accountable for program results. Each year the federal government invests bil- 
lions of dollars in employment training assistance. To get the most from this invest- 
ment, administrators should know how well their programs are working to help par- 
ticipants transition into the work force. 

Our testimony today focuses on the findings from two reviews of the information 
that agencies collect to track program results. We will summarize our report on pro- 
gram accountability completed for Senator Kassebaum in March 1994.1 We will also 
present the results from our review of the data on 88 programs obtained by your 
Committee from the Departments of Education, Health and Human Services, and 
Labor. 

In summary, our work showed that agencies lack the information they need to 
adequately track who is served or determme the results achieved by their programs. 
As we reported in March 1994, most agencies do not collect information on partici- 
pant outcomes nor do they conduct studies of program effectiveness or impact. These 
are necessary to know whether their programs are providing assistance that helps 
participants get iobs or whether the participants would likely have found the same 
types of jobs without federal assistance. Further, our review of the data on the 88 
programs that were provided to your Committee confirmed that agencies not only 
lacked information on participants outcomes, they often lacked sudi basic data as 
the number of participants served or their demographic characteristics. 

CURRENT SYSTEM IS FRAQMENTED 

The United States' ability to compete in the international marketplace depends 
to a peat extent on the skills of iU workers. Over the years, the federal govern- 
ment 8 commitment to enhancing work force quality has been substantial. Our anal- 
ysis of the President's proposed fiscal year 1994 budget identified at least 154 fed- 
eral programs or funding streams that requested an estimated $26 billion for em- 
ployment training assistance to out-of-school youth and adults. (See app. I for a list 
of the 164 programs and funding streams, including those used in our analyses.) 

Most employment training programs aru admimstered by three federal agencies. 
The Departments of Education, Health and Human Services, and Labor are respon- 
sible for more than two-thirds of the programs and about 90 percent of the proposed 
funding for 1994. However, some programs and funding streams are administered 
by other departments or agencies that would not generally be expected to provide 
employment training assistance, such as the Departments of Agriculture (USDA) 
and Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

To ensure that programs get the most from the investment in them, program ad- 
ministrators must have information about their programs' performance and know 
whether the programs are helping participants. By tradcing data on such basic 
Items as fiinding, number served, participant characteristics, and participant out- 
comes, including the number completing training or the number placed in jobs, ad- 
ministrators can determine whether participants are being trained adequately to 
compete effectively in the job market. 

REVIEW OF 62 PROGRAMS SHOWS LTTTLE EFFORT TO MONTTOR PERFORMANCE OR 

MEASURE IMPACT 

To learn more about how federal agencies assess whether their employment train- 
ing programs arc working, at the request of Senator Kassebaum, we recently re- 
viewed agency efforts to assess program results for 62 programs. Our review focused 
on three areas: (1) what data federal agencies collect on participant outcomes, (2) 

J /^^ V ^Sencies use oversight activities to monitor local program performance, 
and (3) what studies of program effectiveness or impact have been conducted in the 
last 10 years. 

We found that federal agencies tend to focus their efforts on activities-based data 
but only about one-half the programs collected data on what happened to partici- 
pants after they received program services. As shown in figure 1, of the 62 programs 

' Mul tiple Employment Training Program*: Mott Federsl Agencic* Do Not Know if Their Pro- 
grams Arc Workmg EfToctively (GAO/HEHS-94-88, Mar. 2, I9§4). 
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analyzed, about 90 percent of the programs collected data on dollars spent and num- 
ber of participants served. However, only 49 percent of these programs collected 
data on how many participants obtained jobs and only 26 percent collected data on 
wages earned. 

Figure 1: Data Collected by 62 Program* 



100 PERCENT Of PflOOIIAMS BY DATA COUECTEO 




Even when outcome data were collected, many programs did not link their out- 
come data with data on services provided or participant demographic characteris- 
tics. Of the 49 percent that collected outcome data, about one-third did not link out- 
come data and services provided. As a result, adniinlstrators of these programs did 
not know whidi activities were more successful in helping participants ob?ain jobs, 
nor could they identify ways to improve the performance of their program. Such 
data allow program officials to determine whether their programs are more success- 
ful for some participants (for example, men) than others (for example, women). Offi- 
cials can also determine whether there are disparities in who receives what types 
of training. For example, in our report on racial disparities in Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA) services, we reported that 34 percent of the projects in our analysis 
(67 of 199) had a disparity in at least one training mode— classroom training, on- 
the-job training, or job seardi assistance only— for at least one of the racial groups 
assessed.' 

Program monitoring efforts also did not focus on program performance. While 
most of the programs had some form of monitoring or oversight activity, generally 
these efforts only concerned compliance with program requirements and procedures, 
such as compliance with Equal Employnaent Opportunity (EEO) regulations, or 
progress in providing agreed-upon services, such as providing classrooms for specific 



»Job Training Partnership Act- RacisI and Condor Diiparitioa in Servicoa (GAO/HRI>-91-l't8, 
Sept. 20, 1991). 
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training activities. Of the 62 proKrams reviewed, 97 percent had some form of mon- 
itoring or oversi^t, but only 34 percent of the oversi^t efforts we identifled in- 
cluded an assessment of participant outcomes. 

While compliance with program requirements and financial integrity are impor- 
tant concerns, the lack of agency attention to program performance dunng oversight 
or monitoring visits results in agencies not being able to identify local projects that 
are having performance success or those that mav need help. It also sends the 
wrong message to program administrators. Insteaa of being held accountable for 
their programs' performance, agencies' oversi^t efforts appear to be more concerned 
with pro^dures and regulations. 

To determine whether empbyment training assistance is reaJly making a dif- 
ference or whether participants would most likely have achieved the same outcomes 
without the program, agencies should conduct studies that compare the outcomes 
achieved by program participants with the outcomes of similar nonparticipants. 
However, our anaJysis showed that few agencies had performed or sponsored such 
studies. Of the 62 programs reviewed, only 7 programs had been the subject of such 
a study during the last 10-year period enung December 1993. 

REVIEW OF INFORMATION PROVIDED FOR 88 PROGRAMS SHOWED THAT BASIC DATA WERE 

OFTEN MISSING 

In June 1994, your Committee sent a brief questionnaire to the Departments of 
Education, HeaJth and Human Services, and Labor asking for some basic informa- 
tion on 88 programs.' The request asked for information on 10 data items* that cov- 
ered four broad categories: (1) funding levels; (2) number served; (3) participant 
characteristics; and (4) the outcomes achieved, such as the number of employment- 
related placements. You then asked us to summarize their responses and report the 
results back in the context of our findings from our March 1994 report on account- 
ability. 

We believe that it is important to note here that our analysis of the 88 programs 
was limited to the information that the three agencies provided to the Committee. 
We did not independently verify the information that the agencies provided. Nor did 
we foUow up on any program data that the Committee requested but that the agen- 
cies did not provide. We did note, however, based on our past work in the employ- 
ment and training area, instances where agencies may have had data that were not 
provided to the Committee. 

Nevertheless, our review showed that the data provided by the Departments of 
Education, Health and Human Services, and Labor on 63 programs " had significant 
gaps and was sometimes old or based on estimates rather than actuaJ data. Thus 
confirming what we found in our earlier review, that agencies appear unable to pro- 
vide routine data they would need to trade their programs' performance. 

For example, as shown in table 1, for the first category of data we reviewed — pro- 
gram funding — our anaJysis showed that 63 programs provided data on their fund- 
ing aJlocations. Of the 63 that provided any data, 50 programs provided current 
funding data, while 3 programs provided older data-2 from flscd year 1991 and 1 
from fiscaJ year 1990." 



Table 1.— Programs Providing Current Funding Allocation Data 
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'The 88 program* for which the CommitUsc requested inrormatian represent about 90 percent 
of the funding budgeted in fiscal year 1994 for employment training xsiriitance. Of the 88 pro- 
grams, 36 were also included in our analjnis of the 62 programa diactiaaed above. 

*The 10 data items were (1) funding allocationi, (2) number served, (3) age (youth or adult), 
(4) gender (male or female), (5) economically disadvantaged status, (6) labor force 
statu8(employod, not employed, or not in labor force), (7) number that completed the prcgrum, 
(8) number placed in a job, (9) number of job placement* that were training related, and (10) 
average placement wage. 

■We only looked at 63 oTthe 88 programs for which data were roqueatod because 11 prognims 
were cither not funded for the year the Committee requested data, tiscal year 1993, or the pra 
grams started after 1993. In addition, for 24 of the programs — 15 (Vom Education, 6 from I>abor, 
and 3 from Health and Human Services — no data were provided for any category. 

*The Committee also requested data on program expenditUTea.However, only 11 progruma 
provided data on expenditures. The Department of Uibor did not respond at all to this category, 
even though our past wcrk would indicate that Labor does collect data on expenditures for at 
least some of its employment-training programs. 
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Table 1.— Programs Providins Current Funding Allocation Data— Continued 
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The second category of data that we reviewed concerned "number served." As 
shown in table 2, 52 programs provided data on the number served. However, 21 
of those programs provideo data that were estimated, not current, or incomplete. We 
found that 13 programs provided data based on estimates or projections. 12 pro- 
grams used data from years before 1992, and 2 programs provided data that were 
incomplett. For example, one program provided data for only 5 of its 11 projects. 
Overall, as shown in the table, only 31 programs provided data that were current 
and complete. 



Table 2.— Programs Providing Current and Complete Data on 
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The third category of data items reviewed was demographic characteristics of par- 
ticipants. As shown in table 3, of the 53 programs that provided data in some cat- 
egorieSj_8 programs did not provide information for any of the four items in this cat- 
egory. That left only 45 that provided data on one or more of the data items: age 
(youth or adult), gender (male or female), economically disadvantaged status (yes or 
no), or labor force status (employed, not employed, or not in the labor force). How- 
ever, 42 programs did not provide data for all four items in this category. Thus, only 
3 programs provided current and complete data for all four participant characteris- 
tics. 



Table 3.— Programs Providing Complete Data on Participants Cturacterlstlcs 
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Further analysis of the 45 programs that provided some data on demographic 
characteristics showed that while only 4 of the 45 programs did not provide data 
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on gender, 28 did not provide data on whether participants were economically dis- 
advantaged'' and 21 md not provide data on partici])ant labor force status. Our 
analysis also showed that most of the 42 projprams provided data based on estimates 
or old information— information gathered before program year 1992. 

The last category of data items reviewed was program outcomes. As shown in 
table 4, only 42 programs provided data on at least one of the four data items in 
this category: total number of participants that completed the program, number 
placed in a job, number of job placements that were training related, and average 
placement wage. However, 41 programs did not provide data lor all of the four items 
in Ma category. In short, only 1 program provided complete data for all four of the 
outcome data items requested. 

Table 4.— Proerams Provtdine Complete Data on Proeram Outcomes 
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Current data provided . 
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Further analysis of the 42 programs that provided some data on program out- 
comes showed that 39 provided some data on the number of participants placed in 
jobs; but only 9 provided data on whether participants were placed in trainmg relat- 
ed jobs. Our analysis also showed several of the 41 programs reporting incomplete 
outcome data were using data either from studies that nad been completed before 
1992 or incomplete data. 

The Committee also asked the agencies to provide data on any additional out- 
comes that they deemed appropriate. In all, 22 programs provided additional out- 
come data, including other job placement measures as well as nonemployment relat- 
ed measures. For example, 17 programs provided job, retention datsi, ranging from 
13 weeks to 26 weeks. Ten programs provided data about self sufficiency, while 7 
programs provided data related to increased earnings of ind" "'duals. 

We also found that 14 programs provided data on nonemployment outcomes, in- 
cluding basic skills improvements or vocational skills enhancements. This included 
11 responses for achieving either a high school or GED diploma, and 13 responses 
for some achieving some type of vocational education or related training. Eight pro- 
grams provided other outcome data, such as youth retention rates in school. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is imjportant to acknowledge that the Departments did 
offer several reasons for not providing data for some oT their programs. First, they 
disagreed with the classification of some programs as providing employment train- 
ing assistance. Second, they said that it was difficult to isolate information related 
to employment training assistance when the mtgor focus of the projp-ams was else- 
where or decentralized. Third, they said that some employment training programs 
were only a small part of a larger effort supported by states and localities. 

Nevertheless, not one program in our analysis provided all 10 of the data items 
that your Committee requested. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To know whether the government is getting the most from its investment in em- 
ployment training assistance, policymakers must have reliable information on pro- 
gram performance. Despite recent calls for better accountability, many of the pro- 
grams in our analysis had difficulty providing current and complete data on partici- 
pant outcomes as well as routine information on the number of participants served, 
their characteristics, or the number completing a program. 



'Many programa not reporting whether participanU were economically disadvanlagod were 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). We know from our past work, however, that 
the Department of La&or collocta at least some data on the ocononiic status of JTPA partici- 
panta. 
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As the Congress contemplates changing the current employment training system, 
we believe it is essential that the new system hold program administrators account- 
able for the performance of their programs. Clearly defined performance standards 
are the cornerstone of any stratejgy to ensure accountability. But current reliable 
data are its lifeblood. Hopefully, efforts such as the recent Government Performance 
and Results Act" will require agencies to begin collecting the kinds of data needed 
to ensure individual program and overall system accounttmility. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. At this time, I will be 
happy to answer any questions that yon or other members of this committee may 
have. 
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•The CongTww rocontly pagned the Government Perfonnance and Results Act of 1993, which 
will require agencies to gather program performance data. Specifically, the act requires agencies 
to (1) have a strategic plan for program activities; (2) establish program performance goals that 
are objective, quantifiable, and measurable; and (3) submit an anntial report on program per- 
formance to the IVesidcnt and the Congress. 
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Appendix I. Federal Employraenl and Training Program*— Proposed Funding Levels by Agency 
(Fiscal Year 1994)— ConUnued 

(Mlirs in millions) 
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Appendix I. Federal Employment and Training Prosramt— Proposed Funding Levels by Agency 
(Fiscal Year 1984>-tonUnued 

(Dolltn in millions) 
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Appendix I. Federal Employment and Tralnlni Program*— Proposed Funding Levels by Agency 
(Fiscal Year 1994>— Continued 

(Dollart in millions) 
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Appendix I. Federal Employment and Training Programs— Proposed Funding Levels by Agency 
(Fiscal Year 1994)— Continued 
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Appendix II— Related GAO Reports 

Multiple Employment Training ProgramB: How Legislative FVoposals Address 
Concerns lGAOA'-'HiEHS-94-221, Aug. 4, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Overlap among Programs Raises Ques- 
tions About ERiciency (GAO/HEHS-94-193, July 11, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Conflicting Requirements Underscore 
Need for Change (GAO/HEHS-94-120, Mar. 10, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Pix)gram«: Major Overhaul Is Needed (GAO/T- 
HEHS-94-109, Mar. 3, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Most Federal Agencies Do Not Know 
If Their Programs Ai« WoAing Effectively (GAO/HEHS-94 -88, Mar. 2, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Trainmg Programs: Overlapping Programs Can Add Unnec- 
essary Administrative Costs (GAO/HEHS-94 -80, Jan. 28, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Conflicting RequiremenU Hamper De- 
livery of Services (GAO/HEHS-94-78, Jan. 28, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Programs: National Employment Training Strategy needed 
(GAO/T-HRD-93-27. June 18, 1993). 

Multiple Employment Pit^ams: (GAO/RRD-93-26R, June 16, 1993). 

The Job Training Partnership Act: Potential for Program Improvements but Na- 
tional Job Training Strategy Needed (GAO/T-HRD-93-18, April 29, 1993). 

Multiple Employment Programs (GAO/HRD-92-39R, July 24, 1992). 

PrkparJ':d Statement ok Harold T. Epps 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear here todav on behalf of 
the National Association of State Job Training Coordinating Council and Human 
Resource Investment Council Chairs. We appreciate the attention this committee ia 
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giving to the problem of multiple and fragmented training, employment and edu- 
cation programs, and are pleased to have the opportunity to present the perspective 
of the Chairs Association on this critical issue. 

Let me start by saying that the Chairs Association strongly supporU the bi-par- 
tisan effort to reform and consolidate Federal training programs that you. Mr. 
Chairman and Senator Kassebaum announced this past summer. You will find that 
the positions presented in my statement on behalf of the Chairs Association, support 
the principles presented in your joint statement. We have appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to work with your respective staff in crafting this bi-partisan legislation and 
lo<* forward to woiimg with you in the future. 

As Chairs, we bring to these issues both the perspective of the private sector and 
the views of^our respective Govemor*. In 1993, the Chairs Association issued a pol- 
icy paper entitled Bring Down the BarrUra that idcntuTed miyor barriers to an inte- 
grate<C high quality work force investment system. The paper asserted that the Na- 
tion's economic future depends on finding comnton ground to advance the develop- 
ment of its work force. A number of policy recommendations are presented to maxi- 
mize current programs and systems as the Nation transitions from a collection of 
independent overlapping employment and training programs and services, to a com- 
prehensive, integrated system that is guided by the mission of building a globally 
competitive woric force. 

Sinoe the Bo/Tiers paper was issued, several reports have been pubusned by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) hi^lighting the proliferation, fragmentation, and 
inconsistency of work force development programs and calling for the consolidation 
and reporting requirements. Also, a variety of legislative proposals have been intro- 
duced m the U JS. House and Senate calling for various degrees of program consoli- 
dation and streamlining of the current system 

While these legislative initiatives show that considerable progress being made m 
the national debate, what has yet to be proposed is a national work force develop- 
ment eystem that restructures the fragmented mix of Federal work force programs, 
administered by a variety of Federal agencies, into a rational, customer-driven sys- 
tem that provides a continuum of opportunities for life-long learning supported by 
a private-public partner^ip. 

The Chairs' Association members believe that this Nation does not have a luxury 
of time or resources to totally dismantle the current system and rebuild it from the 
ground up. Rather, we believe that by thinking strategically and drawing on the 
best practices from the current mix of public programs and the experiences of the 
private sector, it is possible to quicken the transition and consolidate and streamline 
these programs into a •world class" system. Based on this premiM, the Chairs initi- 
ated a process for proposing a framework for sudi a system After many hours of 
discussion end debate, we readied consensus on a policy paper entitled Advancing 
America's Workforce in whidi we present a framework for the next generation of a 
national work force investment system. 

I would like to submit a copy of this paper as part of my testimony. It is a discus- 
sion draft that we arc going public with at this hearing and plan to disseminate 
to other public interest groups, administration officials and Congressional Members 
and staff to prompt further mscussion with the goal of reaching consensus on a 
framework for a national system. 

For the remainder of my testimony I will hi^i^t key points from the paper and 
draw on the Massachusetts experience in restructuring our work force development 
system to illustrate some of these points. 

We believe the purpose of a national work force investment system is to provide 
every youth and adult with the opportunity for continuously utirading their skills 
in order to advance economically and socially throughout their lifetime; and in turn 
to provide employers with the skilled workers necessary to be competitive in the 
2l8t century global marketplace. 

The customers of the system are all youth mnd adults, including those in 
transition from school to woik, welfare to work, work to work (job improvement and 
skill upgrade) and others in a variety of career transitions, are included as cus- 
tomers of the system and eligible for services: and all employers, including individ- 
ual entrepreneurs, and small, medium, ana large firms, arc both customers and 
users of the system. 

We outline seven guiding principles in the paper for restructuring the system. 
These are: 

• Market-driven with customer choice — The system must be designed to 
address local labor market needs focusing on the needs of individuals and em- 
ployers. It should be easily accessible anu responsive to the needs of these cus- 
tomers, providing customer dioice through good labor market and provider per- 
formance information and a variety of funding vehicles. 
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• Private aector leadership and direct involvement— Emplovers and 
workers must be involved with the public sector in governance at all levels of 
the system and in defining the outcomes to be achieved by the system. 

• Outcome-based and accountaUe — The system should be guided by a set 
of clear simple and measurable outcomes that are defined at the national level 
and adjusted or added to at the State and local levels based on customer needs. 

• State-based and locally designed and delivered— States and localities 
must have the flexibility to design a system that reflects statewide and local 
labor market need, whioi includes the authority to integrate similar programs, 
determine appropriate governance for the system, and set outcome-based stand- 
ards for services. Responsibility for design of the service delivery system should 
rest with entities closest to the customer. 

• Streamlined governance and operation— consolidate and streamline ex- 
isting work force development programs across all relevant Federal agencies to 
include: 

• Continuous system of lifelong learning— The system should encourage 
and support lifelong learning and concentrate on moving individuals into jobs 
to gain experience in the labor market as early as possible supported by ongoing 
education and training opportunities to contmuously upgrade their knowledge 
and skills. 

• Connect work force and economic development — Work force develop- 
ment must be part of the Federal, State and local economic competitiveness 
strategies to ensure that the supply of workers matches the demands of the 
local labor market and that good paying jobs are available for all workers. 

To ensure that these principles are carried out, the system must be governed 
through a new Federal, State, and local partnership with clearly defined roles and 
responsibilities at each level. 

The governance structure should include work force investment policy boards at 
all levels of the system with strong private sector representation along with rep- 
resentation from all key stakeholders m the system. 

The accountability and quality assurance system should be built on a new Fed- 
eral, St«te and local partnership that provides States and localities greater flexibil- 
ity in i.ne design and operation of the work force investment wstem and relief from 
rigo'.ous reporting and auditing reouirementa. In exchange for greater flexibility, 
Stf.te and localities should put in place accountability systems and continuous im- 
prijvement processes tied to performance in achieving outcomes for the system. 

Responsibility for investing in the system rests with all stakeholders with an in- 
t.-rest in the system. The systei_ should be supported by resources available at all 
>■ Is of the system. Government funds ahould oe used to build and maintain the 
ii..i-astructure and provide access to and deliveij- of quality services while leveraging 
private sector investments and encouraging individual investments. 

Sufficient public and private resources should be available to support the out- 
comes expected from the system. Any requirements imposed on the system by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments should De supported with revenues generated by 
the appropriate level of government. Performance and accountability measures 
should built into the system to ensure the appropriate expenditure of funds and to 
assure the stockholders (both public and pnvate) that they are receiving an ade- 
quate return to justify their investnient. 

There are key features that should define the service delivery under the new sys- 
tem. These include: 

• Universal access and eligibUity for all customers — Access to the system 
should be based on need and not be restricted by eli^bility for any one pro- 
gram. 

• Customer choice and reaponsibility — Service delivery should be designed 
to reinforce customer decision-making responsibility and to provide a variety of 
avenues to receiving information and services. 

• Convenient local points of service — Customers should have access to all 
available information and services in the system without regard to the poin', of 
entry (Access should be conveniently located within the community and not be 
confined to one specific site or geography). 

• Compreheniive services — ^The system should have the capacity to cus- 
tomize and provide a broad range of services t».i individuals and the employers. 

• Compatible information and integrated data systems— Intake should be 
BtrPHmfined so that customers do not nave to provide the same information to 
the syHlem each time they access it. 
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• Broad visibility— The system should have a universal identifier that is eas- 
ily recognized and understood by all customers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A maktT step in restructuring the Nation's work force development system re- 
quires the Fe&ral Government to establish a national woA force investment pol- 
icy—a coherent, consistent, comprehensive framework that connects existing public, 
private, and nonprofit education and training programs and sets forth national pri- 
orities for directing resources throurfiout the system. Such a policy framework 
should support lifelong learning as a mndamentaJ princiole and be flexible enough 
to guide future responses to changes in the economi&social environment. 

To initiate a national work force investment poliCT, the State Chairs Association 
recommends the following action with shared Federal, State, and local responsibility 
across the public and private sectors. 

1. Create a system that reinforces individual responsibility and provides customer 
choice and easy access to services. 

For example: 

Encourage individuals to invest in the continuous upgrading of their knowl- 
edge and skills by establishing tax-deferred saving vehicles such as individual 
training accounts and, and provide tax credits for work — or career-related edu- 
cation and training expenses. Support research and denaonstration pilots to test 
these concepts. 

Develop a national labor market information system as the heait of the work 
force investment systam that is centralized at the Federal and State levels, 
based on current local labor market information, and makes optimum use of ad- 
vanced technology to provide multiple, user-friendly access points at the local 
level. 

2. Create a strong partnership with the private sector. 

Encourage States and localities to establish work force investment boards 
with strong private sector representation, chaired by business, and responsible 
for strategic planning and program oversij^t. , , , . 

Support ujjgrading of incumbent workers, particularly those at risk of losing 
their jobs in small and medium-sized firms by providing Governors with discre- 
tionary authority to channel a percentage of Federal work force investment re- 
sources to encourage employer initiatives in this area. 

3. Redefine Federal, State, and local relationships. 

Enact legislation to consolidate the current myriad of Federal programs into 
block grants to States bassd on mtgor program clusters such as youth prepara- 
tion for work, adult entry to woik worker re-entry, and worker skill up^ading. 

Centralize the administration of the work force investment programs into one 
Federal agency and provide incentives to encou. age States to take similar ac- 
tion. 

Create a Federal work force investment board to oversee all Federal work 
force development related programs and to advise the President and Congress 
on national work force investment policy. 

Promote strategic planning of work force investment resources across pro- 
grams at both the State and local levels by allowing States and localities to pre- 
pare p single work force investment plan for all Federal work force development 
programs. 

4. Connect work force investment, education, and economic development activities 
at all levels within the system. 

Include the U.S. Secretaries of Commerce, Education, Health and Human 
Services and Labor at> members of the National Workforce Investment Board. 

Include representation from work force and economic development agencies 
and educationaJ institutions on State and local work force investment boards. 

5. Establish clear, simple and measurable outcomes for the system. 

Define national outcomes measures related to employment, job retention, 
earnings, and academic and occupational competencies gained by individuals as- 
sisted by services available throu^ the system. 

Allow States and localities the option to further define outcome measures re- 
lated to the unique needs of the State or local labor market. 

Develop common definitions, data elements, and reporting requirements to be 
applied throughout the system. 
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Mr. Chairman, as you know over the 4 years, Massadiusetts has taken a number 
of stftps to move in the direction that the State Chairs are recommending. There 
is much States can do today at the State and local level. In Massachusetts, we have 
the MassJobs CouncU which has broad policy setting and oversi^t responsibility 
under Massadiusetts law for some 40 job related education and training programs. 
We also have 16 regional employment boards that have similar autiionty at the 
local level. We have very eood private sector involvement, we are moving in the di- 
rection of being customer oriven and we have gotten annual appropriationB from the 
legislature to supplement Federal fiinds for work force development initiatives. In 
Massachusetts, we also believe that setting up • competitive environment for the 
related education, training and employment services will most rapidly transform the 
system to one that best serves the individuals and employers who seek th« services. 

In addition, we have focused our employer interface, in partj around Michael Por- 
ter's notion of industry clusters as a way of directing our funding. The best example 
we have of this in Massadnisetts is our biotech industry. They prescrii>e the curricu- 
lum, the educational institutions train to that curriculum and over 2 years, 5 pro- 
grams have trained and the biotech industry has hired 126 re-trained workers at 
good wages. 

But the sheer number and complexity of the programs is almost overwhelming. 
In this new economic era, the public system must be able to be less bureaucratic, 
more customer driven aind more responsive. This is the area the Federal legislature 
must provide some relief. 

The recommendation I cited just a moment ago will go a long way toward building 
the kind of system that is needed. The employers will wort with us if we have the 
ability to respond to their needs in a timely eflident way. Their most significant 
variable is time. Having the ri^t worker on the Job with the ri^t dcUls enables 
the employer to have the right product at the ri^t time to noeet the needs of the 
customer. In the new partnership, all parties have to be able to work in synch. In 
today's environment, this is more difficult than it needs to be. 

lo conclusion, the framework proposed by the State Chairs Association and expe- 
rience in Massachusetts calls for significant systemic change in the structure, ad- 
ministration and operation of work torce development programs in tiiis country that 
builds on the best practices in the current system. It should ultimately result in pro- 
viding individuals the tools they need to assume greater responsibility for their eco- 
nomic amd social advancement and employers the meams to access amd train the 
skilled workers they need to remain competitive. 

The Chairs Association believes that advancing the knowledge and skills of Amer- 
ica's current and future work force in fundamental to the Nation's economic com- 
petitiveness today amd into the 2l8t century. We have proposed a framework for re- 
structuring the current fragmented, system of employment and training programs 
into a unilied work force investment v^stem with the goal of a competitive work 
force by investing in opportunities for life long learning. Kesponsibility for achieving 
this end rests with government, education, business, labor and each individual — it 
is a shared responsibility. 

The National Association of State Chairs accepts our responsibility to achieve 
these ends, and we pledge our commitment to work with Congress and the adminis- 
tration, along with other key national partners, in developing a new nationtd strat- 



ank you again for your time and attention to this important issue. 



Advancing America's Workforce 

discussion draiit— september 28, 1994 

This paper nresents be National Association of State Job Training Coordinating 
Council and Human Resource Investment Council Chairs' framework for how to re- 
structure be nation's work force development system. It calls for a coherent, com- 
prehensive system that provides youth and adults the opportunities to prepare for 
and advance in the labor market throughout their lifetime while providing employ- 
ers the skilled workers (entry level and incumbent) they need to remain competitive 
in the global economy. 

I. BACKGROUND 

In 1993, the National Association of State Job Training Coordinating Council/ 
Human Resource Investment Council Chairs issued a policy paper entitled Bring 
Down the Barriers that identified me^or barriers to a integrated, nigh quality work 
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foroe investment system. The paper asserted that the Nation's economic future de- 
pends on finding common groimd to advance the development of lU work force. A 
number of policy recommendations were presented to maximize current resources as 
the Nation transitions from a collection of independent, overlapping employnKnt 
and training programs and services, to a comprehensive, integrated system. Ihe 
mission of this system is to build a globally competitive work force. 

Since the Barriers paper was issued, the General Accounting Office (GAO) has 
pubUshed several reports hi^hUt^iting the proliferation, fragmenUtion, and incon- 
sistency of work force devetanment programs and calling for Uie consolidation of 
these programs into a comprehensive «yBtem that operates on the basis of common 
outcomes, defuritions, and reporting requiremenU. Also, severd legislative proposals 
have beei introduced in the U^/House and Senate calling for various degrees of 
program consolidation and streamlining of the current system. . v i 

/flthoudi these legislative initiatives show that considerable progress is being 
made in the natJonaT debate, what has yet to the proposed is a national woric force 
development system that restructures the now-fhigmentcd mix of Federal work 
force programs, which are administered by a vanety of Federal, SUte, and local 
agencies into a rational, customer-driven system that provides a continuum of op- 
portunities for lifelong learning supported by a private-public partnership. 

Chairs Association members believe that this Nation does not have the luxury of 
time or lesourees to totally dismantle the current system and rebuild it from the 
ground up. Rather, by thinking strategically and drawing on the best practices from 
Sie current mix of public programs, with then- broad range of providers, and the 
experiences of the private sector, it is possible to quicken the transition and consoli- 
date and streamline these programs into a "world class" syalam. Based on thw 
premise, the chairs agreed to initiate a process for proposing a framework for such 
a system. Adoancing America's Workforce begins this process. 

11. FRAMEWORK FOR A NATIONAL WORK FORCE INVESTMENT 8Y9TEM 

Designing the next generation of a national work force investment system first 
reouires a major shift from a mind-set of curing the needs of clienU to a vision of 
investing in the potential of individual woikers that preserves the commitment to 
those individuals with the greatest needs. This requires: 

• moving from programs that stigmatize and classify individuals as membere 
of various marginal, dependent populations to a system that respecU mdivid- 
uals as customers who have unique talenU and capabilities and the potential 
to take responsibility for their economic well-being; 

• moving from an unemployment system designed in the 1930a to deal with 
temporary layoffs and minimal skill development, to an emptoyment and invest- 
ment system designed for the 2l8t century to deal with mmor economic shifts 
resulting in permanent layoffs and significant retraining needs; 

• moving from low-skill, short-term training programs to a high skill training 
system that provides continuous education and training opportumties leading to 
skill advancement and economic security; and 

• moving from a patchwork of second-chance, disconnected programs Urgeted 
to specific populations to a coherent, comprehensive, outcome-driven system 
with universal access and eligibility that is part of a mainstream system of life- 
long learning valued and used by individuals and employers alike and mutuaUy 
supported by public and private resources. 

Purpose of a national work force investmetU system: 

To provide every youth and adult with the opportunitv for contmuously upgrading 
their skills in order to advance economically and sociaUy throu^ut their ufetime, 
and in turn, to provide employers with the skilled workers necessary to be competi- 
tive in the 21st century global marketplace, thereby contnbuting to a strong Umted 
States economy. 
Guiding Principles 

• Market-driven with customer cl»ice. The system must be the designed 
to address the needs of individuals and employers in local labor markete. It be 
should easily accessible and responsive to the needs of these cuitomers, provid- 
ing customer choice thiou^ good informatfon on the labor marliet, provider 
performance, and a variety of funding vehicles. Customers should have the op- 
tion to select the best service providers available in their oommonity, and serv- 
ice providers should the accountable to customers for dellvenng high quality 
services and meeting hi^ performance standards. 
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• Private sector leadenh^ and direct involvement. Employers and work- 
ers must the involved in governance ai, all levels of the qrstem and in defining 
the outcomes to be achieved by the ^stem. The public and private sectors must 
share responsibility for achieving these outcomes. The system must be valued 
and used by employers and workers, provide a direct link to private sector 
training systemu and promote and support work-based training, especially in 
small and medium-sized firms. 

• Outcome-based and accountable. The system should the guided by a small 
set of clear and readily measurable outcomes that are defined at the national 
level and adjusted or added to at the State and local levels based on customer 
needs. Performance management systems should be in place throughout the 
system to measure the value added at each level of the system and by each 
intervention. Methods to continuously improve the achievement of outcomes and 
the evaluation of impacts should the applied throu^out the ^stem. 

• State-based and locally designed and delivered. States and localities 
must have the flexibility to jointly design a system that reflects statewide and 
local labor market needs, with the authority to integrate similar programs, de- 
termine appropriate governance for the system, ana set outcome-based stand- 
ards for services. Responsibility for design of the service delivery system should 
rest with entities closest to the customer. 

• Streamlined governance and operation. Consolidate and streamline ex- 
isting work force development programs across all relevant Federal agencies by 
simplifying governance at all levels; modif^ng funding approaches; consolidat- 
ing planning at State and local levels; utilizing common aefinitions tiiroughout 
the system; establishing standard eligibility re({uirement8. synchronizing pro- 
gram operating years; simplifying fiscal management ana reportLog ^stems; 
and integrating with other public and private support litems. 

• Continuous sjwteni of lifelong learning. The system should encourage 
and support lifelong learning and concentrate on moving individuals into jobs 
to gain experience in the labor mai^cet as early as possible, supported by ongo- 
ing education and training opportunities to continuously upgrade their knowl- 
edge and skills. This requires a seamless system that connects elementary, sec- 
ondarv, post secondary, adult, and woik-based training and education supported 
by public and private resources. The ^stem should the guided by a common set 
of academic and occupational skill standards leading to portable credentials 
that are updated as needed. 

• Connect work force development. Work force development activities must 
be part of the Federal, State and local economic competitiveness strategies to 
ensure that the supply of workers matches the demands of the local and na- 
tional labor markets and that good paying jobs are available for all workers. 
This entails creating 'competitive workplaces by encouraging the adoption of 
high performance methods of operation, supporting job creation and retention 
activities, and investing in worker training. 



• All youth and adulta, including those in transition from school to work, wel- 
fare to work, unemployment to woric, work to work (job improvement and skill 
upgrade) and others in a variety of career transiti'-M, are included as customers 
of the system and are eligible for senricee. 

• All employers, including individual entrepreneurs and small, medium, and 
large firms, are both customers and users of the system. 

Key Products 

• Information that is easily accessible and understandable is the life blood of 
the system. It must be comprehensive, available in a timely manner, and deliv- 
ered through a variety of mediums, including automated technology. Customer 
information should include Job openings and requirements, training and edu- 
cation opportunities, available support services, occupational skill and education 
requirements, and available providers and their performance records. 

• Quality services, that effectively meet individual and employer needs, de- 
fine the performance of the svstem. Services must be comprehensive (including 
employment, education, training and support services), easily accessible and un- 
derstandable, readily available, and tied to employment opportunities and ca- 
reer advancement. 
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Governance 

The system must the governed through a new Federal-State-local partnership 
with clearly defined roles and responsibilities at each level. Overall direction and 
oversight for the system should be provided at the Federal level with less pohcing 
of process and procedures. States and localities should have greater flexibility in the 
design of the system and the delivery of services with increased accountabuity for 
achieving outcomes across the system and improving responsiveness to customers. 
Federal role— Framing the vision for the system, developing broad policy, es- 
tablishing national priorities, policies, and performance standards; evaluating 
and disseminating best practices; providing technical assistance and support for 
capacity building; and maintaining funding consistenqr. 

State role— Defining a State vision, establishing statewide priorities, policies, 
and performance standards; developing a statewide stratepc plan; building Fed- 
eral-State and State-local partnerships; determining funding needs in consulta- 
tion with localities; deciding on substate funding allocations based on needs; 
providing technical assistance and capacity building support; and overseeing the 
S^&tc system* 

Local role — Developing a strategic plan, based on local priorities; designing 
and administering the local delivery system, includinft establishing performance 
measures, overseeing and evaluating perfonnance of local providers, determin- 
ing customer satisfaction, and implementing processes to continually improve 
the quality of services. 
The governance structure should include work force investment policy boards at 
all levels of the system with strong private sector representation along with rep- 
resentation from all key stakeholders m the system. 

Federal Workforce Investment Board— To be appointed by the President, in 
consultation with Congress. Membership should include relevant department 
heads and representatives from business, labor. State and local government, 
and service provider organizations. 
Responsibilities of the board should include advising the President and Congress 
on work force related policy issues; establishing broad Federal work force invest- 
ment policy: establishing a central expedited process for waiver approval; establish- 
ing core definitions, reporting requirements, performance measures and audit/com- 
pliance requirements; engaging m integrated, strategic planning; conducting re- 
search and evaluation ana proposing dianges aa needed; and overseeing the oper- 
ation of a national labor market system. 

State Workforce Investment Board— To be established and appointed at the 
discretion of the Governor with mtuority business representation and represen- 
tation from labor, StatA and local government, education, and other stakehold- 
ers. 

Responsibilities of the State board should include advising the Governor and State 
legislature on work force issues; broad policy authority for establishing State goals 
and directing resources to meet the goals; establishing outcomes and perfonnance 
measures, establishing the governance structure and overall framework for the 
State work foree investment system, including a quality assurance system; 
overseeing the operation of State labor market information system; and providing 
technical assistance and capacity building. 

Local Workforce Investment Board— To be established based on agreement 
between the Governor and local elected officials, and appointed by local elected 
officials with mtgority business representation and representation from labor, 
education, community organizations, and other stakeholders. 
Responsibilities should include strategic planning and budgetary authority, in- 
cluding the development of a single local work force investment plan; setting local 
performance measures and establishing a local perfonnance management system; 
designing and overseeing the operation of the local service delivery system, includ- 
ing ftie provision of labor market information; and monitoring, evaluating, and docu- 
menting provider performance. 

Key Features of the Service Delivery System 

• Universal access and eligibility for all customers. Access to the system 
should he based on need and not be restricted by eligibility for any one pro- 
gram. Everyone in need of and seeking services should have equal opportunity 
and be eligible to receive a core set of services while ensuring that the most 
in need arc not left behind. Common criteria should be in place for determining 
eligibility to access more intensive services. 
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• Customer choice and recponsibility. Service deliveiy should the designed 
to reinforce customer decision-making and to provide a variety of avenues to re- 
ceiving information and services. 

• Convenient local points of service. Customers should have access to all 
available information and services in the system without regard to the jwint of 
entry. Access should the conveniently located within the community and not be 
coniined to one specific site or area. 

• Comprehenaive servlcM. The system should have the capacity to customize 
and provide a broad rage of services to individuals and employers. The system 
should be transpareni to the customers so they can receive needed services 
without concern for what funding track or program they are eligible for. Serv- 
ices should Uie provided using a variety of assessment and delivery mecha- 
nisms, including electronic tools. 

• Compatible information and inteerated data •ystem*. Intake should the 
streamlined so that customers do not have to provide the same information to 
the system each time they access it. Customer records should be transferable 
between service providers on a need-to-know basis, while maintaining confiden- 
tiidity as required by the customer. 

• Broad visibility. The system should have a universal identifier that is easily 
recognized and understood by all customers. Various methods of promoting the 
benefits of the system should be implemented to ensure that eveiyone, particu- 
larly those out of the mainstream and in greatest need, are aware of the avail- 
able services and have equal opportunity to access them. 

Investment Resources 

Responsibility for investing in the system rests with all stakeholders who stand 
to benefit from the system. The system should be supported by resources provided 
at all levels of the system. Government fbnds should be used to build and maintain 
the infrastructure and provide access to and delivepr of quality services while 
leveraging private sector investments and encoura^ng individual investments. 

Sufficient public, private, and personal resources should the available to support 
the outcomes expected from the system. Any requirements imposed on the system 
by Federal, State, or local governments should the supported with revenues gen- 
erated by the appropriate level of government. Performance and accountability 
measures should oe built into the system to ensure the appropriate expenditure of 
funds and to assure the stakeholders (both public and private) that they are receiv- 
ing an adequate return to justify their investment. 

Accountability and Quailty Assurance 

The accountability and quality assurance system should be built on a new Fed- 
eral-State-local partnership that provides States and localities greater flexibiL'ty in 
the design and operation of the work force investment system and relief from rigor- 
ous reporting and process audits. In exdiange for greater flexibility. State and local- 
ities should put in place accountability systems and continuous improvement proc- 
esses tied to performance in a«3iieving outcomes defined for the svstem. 

The accountability and quality assurance system should include the following fea- 
tures: 

• outcomes that are clear, measurable, connected to length of employment and 
self-sufficiency, and that take into account State and local social and economic 
factors; 

• shared Federal, State, and local responsibility in defining standards and 
measures, with State and local responsibility for establishing the criteria for 
measuring program success based on customer input; 

• high-level performance standards tied to outcomes established at each level; 

• streamlined performance management system across programs with common 
definitions and data elements, common reporting and auditing requirements, 
and standardized fiscal and administrative procedures and cost categories, and 
compatible information systems; 

• sanctions for nonperformance and rewards for exemplary performance that 
are clearly defmed, understood, and carried out at all levels; 

• evaluation to determine the impact of the system and the return on invest- 
ment and to identify best practices based on customer adiievcment and satisfac- 
tion; and 

• continuous improvement based on best practices to improve customer satisfac- 
tion and advancenKnt and to meet changmg needs. 
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in. RECOMMENDATIONS 

A mcyor step in restructuring the Nation's woik force development system re- 
tires tne Federal Government to establish a national woiic force investment pol- 
icjr — a coherent, consistent, comprehensive framework that connects existing public, 
private, and nonjjroflt education and training programs and set* forth national pri- 
orities for directing resources throu^out the svstem. Such a policy framework 
should support lifelong learning as a fiindamental princiole and be flexible enough 
to guide future responses to changes in the economio'social environment. 

To initiate a national work force investment policy, the National Association of 
State Job Training Coordinating Council and Human Resource Investment Council 
Chairs recommends the following action with shared Federal, State, and local re- 
sponsibility across the public and private sectom. 

1. Create a system that reinforces individual responsibility and provides customer 
choice and easy access to services. 

Encourage individuals to invest in the continuous up^ading of their knowl- 
edge and skills by establishing tax-deferred saving vehicles such as individual 
training accounts, and provide tax credits for work- or career-related education 
and traming expenses. Support research and demonstration pilots to test these 
concepts. 

Provide incentives, in the form of governors' discretionary fiinds or dem- 
onstration grants, to implement alternative payment vehicles such as training 
vouchers that promote individual choice and responsibility. 

Develop a national labor maricet information system as the heart of the work 
force investment system that is centralized at the Federal and State levels, is 
based on current local labor market information, and makes optimum use of ad- 
vanced technology to provide multiple, user-friendly access points at the local 
level. 

Establish local points of service Cone-stop' or "no wrong door" access points) 
that are easily accessible, and provide a core set of services including mtake, 
assessment, job seardi, and referral to academic, occupational, or job training 
services. 

Include, as a component of each State's quality assurance system, customer 
information on provider performance that is readily available and useful to indi- 
viduals and employers. 

Develop a national logo that becomes the symbol of quality for the national 
system and is part of a maiketing strategy to promote lifelong learning as a 
individual and societal responsibility. 

2. Create a strong partnership with the private sector. 

Encourage States and localities to establish work force investment boards 
that have strong private sector representation, are chaired by business, and arc 
responsible for strategic planning and program oversight. 

Support the use of industiy-based skill standards as a common measure of 
skill achievement and credentialling in public and private training programs. 

Support upgrading of incumbent workers, particularly those at risk of losing 
their jobs in small and medium-sized firms by providing Governors with discre- 
tionary authority to channel a percentage of Federal work force investment re- 
sources to encouran: employer initiatives in this area. 

Leverage empl^er investment in worker training hy providing incentives to 
employers such as tax credits for employee training or investments in individual 
training accounts. 

3. Redefine Federal, State, and local relationships. 

Enact legislation to consolidate the current myriad of Federal programs into 
block grants to States based on mtyor program clusters such as youth prepara- 
tion for worit, adult entry to woik, worker reentry, and worker skill upgrading. 

Centralize the administration of the woric force investnisnt programs into one 
Federal agency and provide incentives to encourage States to taxe similar ac- 
tion. 

Create a Federal work force investment board to oversee all Federal work 
force development related programs and to advise the President and Congress 
on national work force investment policy. 

Adopt a broad and consistent policy of sranting timely waivers to address 
Federal statutory, regulatory, and administrative requirements that inhibit 
service integration ana quality custontcr service. 
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Provide State and localities flexibility in the adnunistration of Federal work 
force development programs, and encourage States to establish cross-program 
performance management systems and continuous improvement processes. 

Promote strategic planning of work force investment resources across pro- 
grams at both the State and local levels by allowing States and localities to pre- 
pare a single work force investment plan for all Federal work force development 
programs. 

4. Connect work ibrce investment, education, and economic development activities 
at aU levels within the system. 

Include the Uj3. Secretaries of Commerce, Education, and Labor as members 
of the National work force Investment Board. 

Include representation from work force and economic development agencies 
and educational institutions on State and local work force investment boards. 

Provide timelv labor market information that accurately predicts the employ- 
ment needs of the local labor maricet. 
Provide States and localities the flexibility to work with small and medium-sized 
Arms to support incumbent worker training as part of job retention and creation 
strategies. 

5. Establish clear, simple and measurable outcomes for the system. 

Deflne national outcome measures related to employment, job retention, earn- 
ings, and academic and occupational competencies gained by individuals as- 
sisted by services available through the system. 

Allow States and localities the option to further define outcome measures re- 
lated to the unique needs of the State or local labor maricet. 

Make optimum use of U.I. wage records as well as academic and occupational 
skill standards (when they are available), to measure performance in achieving 
outcomes. 

Develop common definitions, data elements, and reporting requirements to be 
applied throughout the system. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The framework proposed in this paper calls for significant systemic change in the 
structure, administration, and operation of work force development programs in this 
country that builds on the best practices in the current system. Ultimately, it should 
provide individuals the tools they need to assume greater responsibility for their 
economic and social advancement and employers the means to access and train the 
skilled workers they need to remain competitive. 

The Chairs Association believes that advancing the knowledge and skills of Amer- 
ica's current and future work force is fundamental to the Nation's economic competi- 
tiveness today and in the 2lBt century. We have proposed a framewoiii for restruc- 
turing the current fragmented system of emoloyment and training programs into a 
unified work force investment system with the goal of building a competitive work 
force by investing in opportunities for lifelong learning. Responsibility for achieving 
this end rests with ^vemment, education, business, labor and each individual — it 
is a shared responsibility. 

Prepared Statement of Gerald W. McEntee 

Mr. Chairman, I am Gerald W. McEntee, President of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME). AFSCME represents 1.3 mil- 
lion state and local government ana non-profit workers, thousands of whom are em- 
ployed in local Employment Service and welfare oflices around the nation. 

On behalf of the members of my union, I flrst want to applaud your longstanding 
commitment to improving the lives of all American workers. You have been a stal- 
wart friend of the American worker during your entire career, and we deeply appre- 
ciate your friendship. We also thank you for this opportunity to present our 
thoughts about reforming the nation's training and labor market programs. 

It IS gratifying that federal policy makers once_ again are debating the need for 
a comprehensive universal labor exdiange and training system. The American labor 
movement's commitment to a national labor market system goes back to the 1930s 
and the Great Depression. There could be no better way to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of the Employment Act of 1946 than by estabushing an effective, modem, 
fully integrated labor market system for all Americans. Redesigning our job training 
programs must be a high priority in an economy experiencing m^jor shocks from 
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technological diange, corporate restructuring, the integration of the world economy, 
and defense downsizing. , . , , , . • p 

No one knows better than our members who work m local employment service oi- 
fices how great the need is to improve and rationalize our current education, train- 
ing, and labor market programs. They want to be equal partners in creating a no- 
wTong-door system where any citizen seeking labor market and trainmg services can 
get the help they need in the most efRdent and effective way possible. 

AFSCME members in many state employment service offices already are on the 
cutting edge of reinventing the delivery of education, training Md labor r^^ 
services. In Ohio, for example, membere of AFSCME affiliate OCSEA/AFSCME who 
are employed by the State of Ohio's Bureau of Employment Security (OBES) are 
participating actively throu^ a joint labor-management committee in the reoi^ga- 
nization and reviUlization of the agency and its offices. They and their union rep- 
resentatives were engaged at the banning of the initiative to provide quauty one- 
stop services. Today, there is a close working partnership with the OBES s manage- 
ment, and the State of Ohio has been effective in developing customer oriented of- 
fices around the states. - . „ » j 
Similar reoi^ganizations working toward customer fnendly one-stop systems and 
centers involving AFSCME members are underway in Comiecticut, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Washington, Oregon, and New York. 

The key point 1 want to make here is that front-hne woikers not only want to 
be involved in these changes, they must be involved at the earliest stages of any 
restructuring. Any reform effort which fails to recognize this basic principle will lose 
the unique expertise and knowledge of the people who actually provide the services. 

Worker participation in reoi^gamzing the workplace is essential. It is a well estab- 
lished principle in successful private sector reorganizations, as well as in the suc- 
cessful one-stop systems being initiated at the state level. According to the first re- 
port of the National Commission on State and Local Public Service, chaired by 
former Governor William Winter of Mississippi: 

Few of us— perhaps none of us— know how to make government work better 
than those who do the front-line work. Continuing the old adversarial relation- 
ship in today's highly competitive world simply makes no sense and only dra^s 
government down. Cooperative action to make government more productive is 
in the interest of all government workers; the fruits of enhanced labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and labor-saving innovations should be shared by workers and 
the public. 

Another crucial element is ensuring the stability of the workforce and providing 
adequate financing. Restructuring will not succeed in a climate of insecurity caused 
by layoffs and forced reductions or fears among workers that their program might 
end instead of being restructured. Any value of a sunset provision such as the one 
proposed by Senator Kassebaum must be balanced against the damage it can do to 
the system. Creative reform requires a climate of security instead of anxiety which 
will drive capable people out of the system. 

It is important to recognize that our members in the employment service have 
been working in an environment of federal neglect, shifting priorities, and unstable 
and declining resources as federal funding turned away from the employment serv- 
ice to a series of parallel and competing systems. They, better than any of us, under- 
stand the need for strong federal-state financial and political support. 

Consolidation should not be a justification for reducing fiinda or shifting themto 
other purposes because we cannot or will not find new resources for new needs. The 
goal of any reoi^ganization or consolidation should be improving services and reach- 
ing more workers and employers throu^ better use of existing and new resources. 

Revitalizing the nation's training and labor market system will require additional 
resources for more rapid trsining of state workers and managers, simplification of 
confusing and counter-productive management and reporting systems to serve the 
customer better, modernization of information systems, renovation of facilities, and 
joint labor-management cooperation in the redesign of the system. 

The current debate over reforming our training and labor market systems has fo- 
cused on questions of how better to integrate a fragmented system of programs how 
to apply private sector principles to the public sector, and how to structure pnvalc 
sector involvement federal programs. I would like to address these issues today. 

To date, the challenge of reinventing our training and labor maiket systems has 
been framed largely in terms of privatizing government filnctions, applying a mar- 
ket-based" model of competition to government programs, and the creation of busi- 
ness dominated local boards to manage federal programs. AFSCME does not agree 
with this general approach. 
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We have opposed applying market-baaed competitive concepts to the administra- 
tion of one-stop systems. Such an approach will squander scarce resources, weaken 
accountability for the management of public funds, and throw the system into tur- 

AFSCME has strongly advocated a collaborative model for the operation of 
onestop systems in whiA profit-making entities would be vendors of speafic train- 
ing services, but not managers of the system. In an era of scarce resources, coopera- 
tion is the best way to maximize existing resources and focus the system on coordi- 
nated deliveiy of quality services. , .t. 

AFSCME also believes that accountability for the pubbcs money should rest with 
the public sector and public sector agencies. In a restructured system, the control 
of information and performance standards applicable to service providers in the sys- 
tem should be retained aa a public agency mnction. This is the best way to ensure 
quality control. , , , , i j • i «r 

In such a system, tripartite work force boards should play an advwoiy role. We 
have never agreed with the idea of business-dominated boards having adininistra- 
tive control over education and training funds. Many Private Industry Councils have 
become extremely insular and unresponsive to public needs. They have become en- 
trenched interest groups more concerned with protecting their funding stream than 
serving the public. 

We are especially opposed to training providers filling the pnvate sector seats on 
any work force boards because of inherent conflicts of mterest and lack of account- 
ability. Planning boards should be made up of customers of the system: labor, the 
community, and business. Business seats should filled by businesses which are con- 
sumers, not providers, of the services in the system. If the system works well, busi- 
ness will cooperate with it. l i • 

This is not to say that private sector managtement practices have no relevance in 
a public sector context. Indeed, private sector initiatives to create high performance 
workplaces can provide valuable lessons for the public sector. The important point, 
however, is that the federal training and labor market programs should be viewed 
as a system with significant assets m which we should mvest our creative energies 
instead of selling it to the lowest bidder. 

In a reviUlized job training and labor market system, public sector agencies 
should play the role of tHe "honest broker," providing objective, good quality infor- 
mation, vocational assessment and referral, job counseling, job search assistance, 
and job development. They can enhance the efficiency of the labor exchange by co- 
ordinating the diverse array of education and training services. 

In this regard, I call to your attention the August 4 testimony of Dr. Anthony 
Camevale, Chairman of the National Commission for Employment Policy, before the 
House Government Operations Subcommittee on Employment, Housing and Avia- 
tion. Dr. Camevale presents a "Blueprint for Reform baaed on the notion that ac- 
countability in a decentralized system requires consistent information and ways to 
measure program effectiveness, fle points out that private businesses have given in- 
dividual plant operations flexibUity but held them accountable for overall efficiency 
and quality through the use of information systems and performance standards. 

In order to have hirii quality training programs which can serve a variety of cli- 
ent needs in very diflerent local areas, we need to apply this business solution to 
our training systems. We must first develop high quabty information about the kind 
of jobs being developed and the efTectiveness oT education and training programs by 
mecisuring education, employment and earnings gains. In short, if we cannot meas- 
ure the results of individual programs, we cannot nold them accountable. 

This new effort. Dr. Camevale asserts, should be located in the State Employment 
Security Agencies. This is because the UI wage record wstem can provide invalu- 
able information about what kind of jobs are being created and because the Employ- 
ment Service has prepared labor market information for local areas and states for 
many years. Their combined assets makes these two systems uniouely qualified to 
perform core Irbor market functions in a redesigned system, and they should be at 
the heart of »uch a system. m j v • 

The information-based functions must remain public functions. To do otherwise 
would compromise the integrity of the information and destroy the confidentiality 
of data provided by employers about individual workers' wages and job tenure. Fur- 
thermore, because the employment security system docs not itself operate programs, 
it can make objective assessments about the quality of local education and training 
programs ind the appropriateness of referrals to them. 

A strong information system will provide the basis for better integration of our 
education and training programs through one-stop centers and systems. AFSCME 
bolicves these centers and systems should be as inclusive as possible. 
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We think it is crucial for the Family Support Act JOBS program to participate 
in one-stop inrstems. A better integrated welfare, education, training and labor mar- 
ket systems u essential in any strate^ that reorients the welfare system to empha- 
size work and employment opportunities. 

In addition, we must remove the stigma which welfare recipients currently carry 
when they look for woric. One-stop centers and systems can do this if they have the 
broadest possible array of federal education, training, labor market, and social serv- 
ice programs participating, and all job seekers are treated equally based on their 
needs and interests. 

AFSCME believes that a one-stop system built on a solid basis of automated infor- 
mation systems and performance standards can produce effective coordination of 
programs without the disruptive effects of either privatization or fiiU consolidation. 
Unlike many past block grant proposals, one-stop systems can protect the fiinding 
priorities for different population groups established through the separate fiinding 
streams while facilitating administrative cost efliciendea throu^ shared staff and 
equipment. 

In addition, this evolutionary approach will have the advantage of providing for 
a smooth transition in which front-line workers can focus on how to do their jobs 
better instead of whether they will have a job. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, none of this will work without a national commitment 
to create jobs which pay a living wage. liownsizing has affected both the private and 
public sectors. The puolic sector downsizing is especially troublesome oecause so 
many minorities ana women woik in the public sector. It would be foolhardy to ig- 
nore tills decline in sudi job opportunities, especially in urban areas. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, AFSCME is eager to work with you and the Adri;in- 
istration in creating a coordinated hi^ quality, customer oriented system of edu- 
cation, training, and labor market services equally available to all ^jnericans. We 
believe that there is a better basis for a consensus plan now than there has been 
in years. We should not let tiiis opportunity pass us by. 

Prepared Statement of Father William T. Cunningham 

Focus: HOPE, a human and civil rights organization headquartered in Detroit, 
has 700 employees, 42,000 volunteers, tne nation's largest food program for children 
and elderly poor, as well as its largest and most advanced manufacturing and tech- 
nology training. These two efforts are related: with over 80,000 persons in our food 
programs locaUy, our passion is to eliminate such food programs by insuring every- 
one s right to be a productive and contributing citizen. 

Three remarkable facts: 

• Eighty-five percent of America's balance of payments is in durable goods manufac- 
turing; 

• The average age of America's high school graduates beginning their first real job 
is 27 years (or nine years after graduation); 

• At Focus: HOPE in Metro Detroit, we face a shortage of 500 skilled machinists 
just for today's local needs. 

For the current and fiiture job market, practical skills and education are insepa- 
rably joined. Job seekers must have computer skills, while the vast m^ority of pub- 
lic school educators are themselves computer iUitei-ate. Skill development lor a pro- 
ductive manufacturing economy requires a strong math and science platform as well 
as multiple language skills. 

In 1981 Focus: HOPE began a high skills program for raachinistv- the critical in- 
frastructure of U.S. manufacturing. Thirteen years ap> Michigan's Department of 
Labor and the U.S. Department of Labor lacked definition for a machinist and main- 
tained they were in abundance, even heavily unemployed. The Department of De- 
fense cited a quarter-million shortage of skilled machinists. The U.S. Department 
of Education claimed our community colleges were turning out as many as needed. 
The Department of Commerce talked of new tedinolora' that would rapidly obsolete 
skills as we knew them. And none of the above were tioking to each other. 

By 1986, Senator Carl Levin developed an historic memorandum of understanding 
to ae siened by the Secretaries of Labor, Education, Commerce and Defense declar- 
ing machinists a critical national priority for the nation's economy and defense. 

But, to this day, we still depend largely on the marketing ploys of self-interested 
training companies to persuade jobless people about the value of the skUls they pro- 
vide. Hardly anyone, at State or Federal levels, working with business and industry, 
is telling the public and publicly-supported institutions about the knowledge and 
skills needed for real growth-opportunity employment. 
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We have, instead, poured money into useless short-term training ventures — easy 
fixes— long on promise and short on results. In Detroit, it often seems as if we've 
trained almost every citizen in cosmetology and trudk oriving. Almost never has a 
real skills development and educational program survived the welter of bureaucratic 
guidelines. 

Someone has to stop and ask what are the k^ targets for job growth in the future 
economy and what is the appropriate preparation. S<jpport these targets and the 
U.S. jobless population will supply the grit and the intelligence to do the job. _ 

The absolute precondition for this outcome is a new realism and integrity in pub- 
lic school education, which continues to pass off a failed system. 

Because most high school graduates lack computer literacy, math and language 
background, Focus: HOPE'a FAST TRACK prepares one thousand 18-to-22 year olds 
this year, and fifteen hundred next year, with adeouate capability. In seven weeks, 
sue days a week, eight hours a day, the FAST TRACK candidate averages 3 years 
math advancement. Put another way, what traditional hi^ schools take three years 
to accomplish. Focus: HOPE FAST TRACK does in seven weeks. 

Every FAST TRACK candidate who meets our discipline, academic and skill 
standards becomes employed or goes to college. One-third enter Focus: HOPB's 
Manufacturing Training Institute, a one-vear hi^i skill development program. 

Forty-plus hours per week of snop ana classroom instruction and homework con- 
centrate on mills, lathes and grinders, coordinate measurement machines, computer 
numerical control (CNC) programs and equipment, metrology, computer aided de- 
sign, advanced math, language skills, both domestic tmd foreign, and other manu- 
facturing competencies. Graduates average $9 per hour to start, job placement is 
100%, and within three years of employment graduates are earning $25,000- 
$36,000 in annual wages. 

Manufacturing graduates, and only graduates of the Manufacturing Training In- 
stitute, are invited to enter the six year multi-degreed engineering technology pro- 
gram of Focus: hope's national Center for Advanced Technologies. Here candidates 
work 40 hour.i a week on America's most advanced manufacturing systems in a 
Star-Trekian plant of the future. Sbc megor US. universities provide Masters' degree 
courses in integrated syllabi without classrooms, employing an electronic library and 
academic modular learning linked to skills training^and mtyor production contracts 
from which candidates are paid. Candidates compete with industry standards in 
quality, co8t,and speed to market. All contracts are won throu^ competitive bids. 

Evidenced already is a geometric gain in learning progress, rapid and lasting as- 
similation of theory to practice, and an environment that assures continuous leant' 
ing and skill progress. 

Add to this the successful technological implementations achieved by the Center 
for Advanced Technologies, which impact industry far more than the mediocre re- 
sults of technology transfer. 

Focus: HOPEMlieves that educational skills acquisition must be defined and 
driven by the competitive passion of successful manufacturers and by the imagina- 
tive capacity of our American youth to boldly go where no one has gone before. 

Prepared Statement of William J. Spring 

First, let me thank you for this opportuniW to appear before the committee and 
'eak in support of the concepts behind the discussion draft" of the "Job Training 
^consolidation and Reform Act of 1994" that your staffs have been considering. 

Although I am a vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, it must 
be clear ttiat I am not speaking today as a representative of the Federal Reserve. 
It is as a member of the MassJobs Council and the state's School-to-Work Commit- 
tee, a former president of the Boston Private Industry Council that I speak. 

For some ten years, 1963 to 1973, it was my privilege to participate in the work 
of this committee, first as a legislative assistant in the office of Senator Gaylord 
Nelson and then, when he became chairman, on the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Poverty and Migratory Labor, as it was then called. 

It was Senator Nelson's practice to seek bipartisan consensus whenever possible, 
especially on matters relating to employment and training. Going back to at least 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 there has been broad agree- 
ment amon^ leaders of both parties and of all sectors of American life that invest- 
ment in training and labor markets makes sense. 

The legislation that you both have been working on during the course of this ses- 
sion is in that tradition. An your efforts go forward, there arc many in this field 
who want to be of whatever help we can. 

As the impact of change on tne earning power of American frontline workers has 
become clearer and clearer over the last two years the national necessity of building 
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an effective education, training and employment svstem has become universally rec- 
ognized. Education and training do not create jobs across any one busmess cycle. 
But in the long run, as former Labor Secretaries Ray Marshall and William Brock 
reported through their Skills Commission report in 1990, an effective education and 
training system is tiie smartest infrastructure investment a country can make. 

Your efforts to craft such a system out of the welter of programs that have ac- 
crued over the last thirty years are most welcome continuation of their bipartisan 

Together with the Administration you are seeking consensus on a path toward the 
goal of an effective system that we all recognize now as a national necessity. 

Based on my experience over the last decade in Boston and MassachusetU 1 
would like to make the following points: 

1. Integrating education and training programs at the labor market level is essen- 
tial. State capitals are only a little closer to operating labor markeU than Washing- 
ton. In Massachusetts we are trying to build from the ground up. 

2. Brokerage effort to link people with education, training and employnient, espe- 
cially young people as they move from hi^ school work, can be very effective, if 
well organized. , , , . » 

3. Private sector leaders and firms will play their necessary role m the system, 
but their good intentions need to be organized on an industry or geographical basis, 
in partnership with education institutions. 

4. Measurement and labor market information at the local level are essential to 
operating both markets and public-private partnerships. 

INTEGRATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Included in my testimony is information on government financed education and 
training related to employment in Hampden County Regional Employment Board 
area (the city of Springfield, MA.) We have such information on each of the 16 Re- 
gions in the state. You will see that the FY 93 spending totalled over $<50 million, 
while JTPA spending was under $6 million. The charts can give a reader a fair 
sense of how much money is being spent. But we cannot as yet tell you how many 
people were trained by occupation and with what outcomes in either skills mastered 
or employment gained. . 

It is our view that an education, training and employment system must be inte- 
grated and measured at the labor market level. Only at the labor market level can 
the crucial relationships between specific businesses and education or training insti- 
tutions be forged. Business, education, community and government leaders are 
working through our Regional Employment Boards to build this system now. But 
it would be an immense nelp if fecteral authorities and legislation, across agencies, 
better supported our vision of a system designed to be integrated at the local level. 
As a practical matter most agencies must respond primarily to those bureaucracies 
providing the money rather than to customers. 

The Administration's School-to-Work Opportunities Act, jointly designed and ad- 
ministered by the Sec. Reidi and Sec. Riley is a major step in that direction. The 
consolidation and accountability proposed in your legislation is very important. 

BROKERAGE 

Boston's experience with career specialists and an organized business community 
under the Boston Compact documenU, I think, the value of a really effective labor 
market exchange, , . . 

Under the Compact, organized by the Boston Private Industry Council and simed 
in September 1982, Boston business community pledged to organize summer jobs, 
jobs after school and to help graduates find employment after nigh school gradua- 
tion. Business leaders of the largest corporations pledged "priority hiring" for high 
school graduates under which they would not be required to compete with older ap- 
plicants. , , 1 11 

The Boston Public Schools provided funds to hire career specialists for nearly all 
high school. The Specialists work on the Boston Private Industry Council payroll, 
but are jointly hired with high school headmasters and work in the high schools 
coaching job seekers, developing jobs and helping in the interview process. 

As part of this testimony I have included a table which we put together with the 
help of Professor Andrew Sum of Northeastern University's Center for Labor Mar- 
ket Studies. It shows that by 1986 a black graduate of a Boston Hi^ School was 
more likely to be working the fall after graduation than a white graduate elsewhere 
in the nation. 
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Empl(^ment/Popul3tion Ratio in the fall of 1985 for June 1985 High School Graduates 









White 


„ 52% 


62% 


Bl«k 


28% 


(0% 







For those with a good deal of experience in K. 'abor markets work these out- 
comes are not that surprising. The Administration i ">ne Stop Shopping" initiative 
hopes, I believe, to accomplish similar results. 

It will require adequate brokerage resources. In Bostuu we spend nearly as much 
on a career service staff helping those among our 6,000 juniors and seniors who aeck 
help as the Job Service has available for some 600,000 workers in city. 

ORGANIZING THE PRIVATB SHXTTOR 

The Boston Compact showed business leaders in the city that over 700 firms could 
be brought into collaboration for a summer job effort and willing to give graduates 
a chance. Their reason was clear: the schools had to ask more of youn^ people if 
they were to improve. Assuring kids who stayed the course that the business com- 
munity would make an effort to find employment for tJiem made sense. However, 
it was clear that fundamental change would be needed in high schools if the stand- 
ards of academic mastery necessary to survive in the current world were to be met. 
So Boston Public School, Business, Government and Community Colle^ leaders 
were eager for the chance provided by the Buah administration to begin a dem- 
onstration project linking school, work and college. Under Project ProTech, area hos- 
pitals, collaborating throu^ an existing organization of personnel directors, played 
a key role in building our ousiness-school partnership that is one of the models for 
President Clinton's national School-to-Worfc Opportunities Act. Governor Weld and 
Lt. Governor Cellucci, who is chairman of the Mass Jobs Council, are committed to 
organizing business by "industry cluster* to worit witii high schools and community 
colleges to provide both school -to- work and more education and training for those 
on the job. Helping organize industry clusters is at the heart of Massachusetts' edu- 
cation and training system strate^. Eadi Regional Employment Board has identi- 
fied leading clusters of industries m their regions and askea for their training prior- 
ities. In a number of fields, bio-tech for instance, and plastics, programs linking the 
training needs of small firms and existing training institutions are underway. 

INFORMATION AND ACCOUNTABILTTY 

The work of the MassJobs Council and the Boston Compact is a model for the 
new, labor market level collaboration among education and traininc[ institutions, 
employers and those seeking learning and jobs. No one element in this "system" is 
in command. All must work together if the goal is to be accomplished. 

First, we need accurate information. Any market requires not only supply and de- 
mand, buyers and sellers, but also good information on price and quality. Such in- 
formation is simply not not now available at the local level in the market for edu- 
cation, training and employment. Your legislation takes steps to close that gap. I 
would argue that an adequate number of labor market brokers are as important to 
providing information in the market for education and employment as an adequate 
supply oT stock brokers is for making information available in financial markets. 

Gioalsetting, measurement and accountability are also essential. We would not 
have any solid evidence of what happened to Boston high school graduates in the 
class of 1985 without the telephone poll of all graduates we conduct annually. I 
know of no other school system with a similar reality check. By setting goals and 
being measured we belie%-e the performance of all members of the system is en- 
hanced. Weakness are four d. Improvement is possible. 

With each partner pled^ng measurable contributions, and a reliable way of meas- 
uring outcomes, a systei i can be help together by performance rot just lines of com- 
mand. 

At the national icel we have a prettv good idea about how people fare in the 
labor market. BIjS publications, especially Hours and Earnings provide solid infor- 
mation on hours, wages and annual earnings. But at the labor market level auch 
information is now simply not available. 

I recommend that vou consider including in your legislation a requii'ement that 
at the state and local board level there be an annual publication of how people arc 
faring in the labor market: the hours of work, their wages and their annual earn- 
ings by industry and occupation. Our concern in this endeavor is larger than simply 
the wiBC use of federal resources, we need to use all our resources, federal, slate 
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and local, public and private to advance the cause of become a high productivity, 
hirii wage econonay. 

Secretarty of Labor Willard Wirtz, one of whose ideas was the desirability of cre- 
ating local employment boards, once wrote that we only do what we measure, and 
if we want to raise earned income levels, and do it at the local level we need to 
measure results. 

CONCLUSION 

The concepts in your discussion draft seem to me to be very promising. And they 
advance the cause on each of tiiese dimensions: integration, brokerage (one stop 
shopping) the organization of tiie private sector and measurement. 

Sub-State Workforce Development Funds 

(CommotniiuKh of Muuchunttt) 



FY 1993Sib-SM« 
riKto (Mian) 



FY 1993 Mividuk 



FY 1993 OatcwH 



(t) 



(b) 



JTPA HA 

ffPA IIB 

JTPA 8% 

JTPA 3% 

Emploiment Sennet- -90% 

Enploymeni Semice — 10% 

WOP 

IVER 

Trad: Adjustment Assistance 

MOICC 

Bay State Skills Cofp 

Veterans' Job Trainint (Title IVCI . 
Job Corps 



Total funds for economic affairs . 



Emptoyment-Related Community Colleie Progtem 

Non-Perkins vocational moneys 

Jobs for Bay State Graduates, Inc 

Proprietary ScIkkH Programs 

PHI Gfants 

Pertons Vocational Act 

My Turn, Inc 

Cliaplet 188 (dropout prevention only) 

Adult basic education (State) 

Adult basic education (Federal) 

McKinney Homeless Act (ABE) 

(iimmetcial drivers license 

State le(islition Impact Assistince Grant 

National Workplace Education 

National English Literacy Demonstration Program . 



Total funds for education 



MossJOliS 

Office of Refugees and Immigrants: 

Key State Employment Senrices 

Targeted Assistance Formula Grant 

TAG Oiscrttionaty Grants 

Labor Shortige Initiative Trust Fund 

Mats. Rehabilitation Cornmitsion: 

Vocation Rihabilitalion 

Supported Work 

Sheltered Work 

Mats. Commission for the Blind 

Deortment of Mental Health: 

Supported Employaent 

Skills Training 

Community Support Clubtiouse ... . 



44,181,1»3 
33,877.246 
4,157,160 
1.H2.69J 
11,349.714 
928.783 
1,371,896 
1.073,355 
1,200,970 

1,985,348 
264,464 
26,432.656 



128,363.440 



46,719.997 
161,495,827 
1.002.000 
41.240,823 
38.487,466 
20,256,776 
74,000 
477.965 
4.205,000 
4,745.950 
377,630 
358.388 
372,500 
784,542 
300.000 



320,899,464 



81.348.000 

2.090,836 
730,010 
207,270 

6.905,244 

33.291,990 
1,369.439 
5,557,367 
4,935,450 

1,556,338 
6.568,185 
13,«70,470 
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Sub-State Workforce Development Funds— Continued 

(Commonmalth of MasMdiuwtti) 



Pncnmt 


FY 1993 Sat-SMe 


FY 1933 MnHtik 


FY 1993 Ontnnts 


htii (Mkrsl 




(1) 


m 


to 


Department of Mental Retardation 


32.218,690 
'WR 










Department of Youth Servicei 










Total funds for education 


320,899,464 










Industrial Services Protram-. 

Reemployment Assistance Protram 


19,825,411 
321,000 










Stratcjic Skills 










Total funds for labor 


19,946.411 






















859.458.604 





















'N/R— sgivv not Minti 



Sub-State Workforce Development Funds 

(Hampden County) 



Procrtms 



FY 1993 Sat-Stiti 



FY l»3 Miviliiik 



FY 1993 OilaBts 



JTPA IIA 

JTPA 118 

JTPA 8% 

JTPA 3% 

Employment Service — 90% 

Employmenl Service— 10% 

OVOP 

IVER 

Trade Adjustment Assistance 

MOKC 

Bay State Skills Corp 

Veterans' Job Training (Title IVC) . 
Job Corps 



Total funds for economic affairs . 



Employment-Related Community Colleie Pro|ram 

Non-Perkins vocational moneys 

Jobs for Bay State Graduates. Inc 

Proprietary SchMl Projrams 

Pell Grants 

Perkins Vocational Act 

% Turn, Inc 

Chapter 188 (drtipout prevention only) 

Adult basic education (State) 

Adult basic education (Federal) 

McKinney Homeless Act (ABE) 

Commercial dnvers license 

State legislation Impact Assistance Grant 

National Workplace Education 

National English Literacy Demonstration Program 

Total funds for education 



MassJCBS 

Office of Refugees and Immigrants: 

Key State Employment Services 

Targeted Assistance Formula Grant 
TAG Discretionary Grants 

Labor Shortage Initiative Trust Fund .. . . 

Mass Rehabilitation Commission: 



3.033.403 
2,298,516 
280.567 



729,559 
75.150 

138.724 
86,771 
86,214 

m 

72,202 
26,689 
10,210,799 



17,038.594 



7,782,228 
11,643,984 
104,000 
N/A 

m 

2,402.077 



60,520 
120,370 
459,360 
37,000 
56.175 



22,665.714 



10.934.003 



328,540 



|FR?Ci 



0 BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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Sub-State Workforce Development Funds— Continued 

(Hitnixien County) 



Pra|fims 



Vocation Rehabilitation 

Supported Work 

SheltKtdWoA 

Mass. Commission fO( tlie Blind 

Department of Mental Health: 

SuDported Employment 

Skills Training 

Community Support Clubhouse . 
Department of Mental Retardation .... 
Department of Youth Services 



Total hjnds for education 



Industrial Services Program: 

Reemployment Assistance Program 
Strategic Skills 



Total hjnds for labor . 



Total work force development hjnds 



FY 199) Sili-Stitt 
{ttit (iMItnl 



3,S65,S41 



600,763 
407,021 

m 

N/A 
N/A 

2,935,329 

■ urn 



18.771894 



1.559,230 



1,559,230 



60,035,432 



FY 1993 MNUuh 
Smti 



FY 1993 Oitctau 



' N/S— survij not [ftutltd. 



Sub-State Workforce Development Funds 

(Boston City) 



Pro|nms 



FY 1993 Sib-Sta« 



Fl 1993 Mnidnli 



FY im OitctMU 



(» 



JTPA HA 

JTPAIIB 

m 8% 

JTPA 3% 

Employment Service — 90% 

Employment Service — 10% 

OVOP 

IVER 

Trade Adiustment Assistance . . . 

MOICC 

Bay State Skills Corp 

Veterans' k* Training Title IVC) 
Job Corps 



4,184,116 
4.845,068 
714,037 
150,000 
935.442 
30,244 
125,450 
52.938 
20,000 
N/A 
152.858 
51,583 



Total funds for economic affairs . 



11,261.736 



Employment-Related Community College Program 

Norv-Perkins vocational r.oneys 

Jobs for Bay State Graduates. Inc 

Proprictaiy School Programs 

Pell Grants 

Perkins Vocational Act 

My Turn, Inc 

Chapter 188 (dropout pre-*ntion only) 

Adult basic education (State) 

Adult basic education (Federal) 

McKinney Homeless Act (ABE) 

Commercial drivers iKense 

State legislatnn Impact Assistance Grant 

National Workplace Education 

National English uteracy Demonstration Program 



2,793,250 
5.222.727 



N/A 

999,507 
74,000 
50.000 
1,175.286 
874.949 
114,500 
33,208 
100,500 
284,714 
200,000 
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Sub-State Workforce Development Funds— Continued 
(Bolton city) 



PniniM 



FY 1993 Ui-Mtt 
FiKto (MItn) 



Ft 19nj^idMll 



rY1993 0>tc«i« 



(c) 



Total funds for education 

MasiJOBS 

Office of Refugeet and Immigrants: 

Key State Employment Services 

Targeted Assistance Formula Grant 

TAG Oiscretionaiy Grants 

Labor Shortage Initiative Tnist Fund 

Mess. Rehablitalion Commission: 

Vxation Rehabilitation 

Supported Work 

Sheltered Work 

Mass. Commission for the Blind 

Deportment of Mental Health: 

Supported Empkiyment 

Skills Training 

Community Support Clubhouse 

Department of Mental Retardation 

Department of Youth Services 

Total funds for education 

Industrial Servnes Program: 

Reemploymetit Assistance Program 

Strategic Skills 

Total funds for labor 

Total work force development funds 
'N/H— trnviy M( ntiiiMd 



11,922,641 



13,627,000 

997,111 
298,002 
160,000 
3,753,646 

4,754,455 
361.911 
827,923 
661,196 

m 
m 

Wk 

2,521.387 
ifim 



27,962,831 



763,682 



763,382 



51,910,890 
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Table 4— Boston Public High School Graduated, Class of 1985 

(Employment and School Status Compared to U5. Graduates) 

' 1965 Bc ton GraduaUa Employinent/Popul«tion Ratio 

ToUl 's^eyedOc. Pe^nUge of The Suweyed ^^g^' ^tiJ'o^t Citi^"S£lxh 

^^^'l^ At School Schoo tAVort AtWoA ber 1986 bet 1965 1966 

Total 2,978 2.301 29 21 38 59 48 49 

Black 1.437 1.126 25 19 41 60 28 34 

ZZ 913 721 29 21 41 62 52 62 

Hispanic".:. 323 239 30 22 32 54 43 40 

Asian 283 207 51 34 13 47 n.a. 32 

Other 22 9 n.a^ n^a^ n^a^ ^ ^ ff 

nji. — not available. 

Note Compariaona of Boston and U.S. daU for October 1985 are of linvited uaefulneas bocauae: 

1 In the Baton public achool. daU the ctegorie. white, black and Hiapanic do not overiap. In the October 1985 daU for the United SUtes. Hi.pan.c are in- 
cluded in both the white and black population group*. , , . , 

2. Boaton data include thoaoin the nviliUiy (3 pereent of the graduating cla«). while U.S. data are limited to the anlian nomnabtutjonal Ubor force. 
In U.S. daU for March 1966 for 82 central citiea the categoriea for whitea. blacka. and Hiapanics do not overiap. 

haS Mr.c^^'^liiW8Fr^i.^"^^^^^^ ^'^"^tV^arru 'W^rti f!^M«^X^?.'?n« 

Profeiaor Andniw Sam, Center Ubor Market Studica. Northeaatcm Umveraity. 
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Prepared Statement of Skip Schlenk 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Skip Schlenk chair of the Na- 
tional Association of Private Industry Councils and manager of the AT&T Family 
Care Development Fund. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today in support 
of this committee's important eflbrts to consolidate and reinvigorate the Federal 
Government's investments in work force development. 

NAPIC has appreciated the opportuniW to work over the past several months 
with the staffs of Senators Kennedy and Kassebaum as they have grappled with the 
tough issues that must be resolved. As the committee moves forward in it's delibera- 
tions, we urge you to remain focused on the main goal — development of an efficient, 
high-quality work force development system. It is clear to us that this is what the 
piiblic expects, working people need, and the global economy demands. 

Let me note one approach to consolidation that must be maintained next year: 

We absolutely need a bipartisan effort. Significant consolidation can only occur if 
there is a broad consensus. This committee must be the leaderdtiip base in building 
a consensus. In this regard, we commend the eflbrts of Senators Kennedy and 
Kassebaum in developing a bipartisan solution. 

The Nation's private industiy councils contend on a daily basis with the duplica- 
tion, overlap, inefliciency, and burdensome paperwork that diaracterize job ti'>uning 
eflbrts at the labor market level. PICs have made some progress in integrating pro- 
grama and improving services over the past decade. We recogmize however, that not 
enou^ has been done. We are faced with roadblocks in legislation, regulations and 
bureaucratic opposition that can only be resolved, in part, throu^ new legislation. 

NAPIC and it s membership have studied this problem for many years. We believe 
that the Nation's PICs, and the broader business community are prepared to sup- 
port dramatic change. In fact, we find widespread support for the following prin- 
ciples: 

First, we need program consolidation. Programs that belong together should be 
merged. At the same time we should not loose sight of our primary goal. A work 
force system that provides the skilled, flexible woncers essential to our prosperity. 
Merging a dozen marginal programs into one large mediocre program is not worth 
your efiorts. 

Which brings us to our second principle. All programs must be judged by their 
outcomes— enhanced skills, iob placement and retention, increased earnings and the 
like. A successful outcome-based system will be measured by the degree to which 
it responds to the evolving employment needs of local businesses. 

Our third principle is tnat a work force development system only worics if policy 
and accountability are vested at the local labor market level. We have such a vehicle 
in the private industry council. We need to strengthen PICs and expand their man- 
date. In fact, as Senator Kennedy knows, PICs are assuming new strategic roles in 
Massachusetts where they are known as regional employment boards and oversee 
all work force investment programs. Actually, a number of States and localities are 
following the Massachusetts lead. We welcome the opportunity to discuss in detail 
the exciting evolution of business-led governance boards with the committee. 

Before closing, let me mention a few other points on whic^ my colleagues on PICs 
generally agree. 

Improvea labor market information is essential to our education and training 
goals. The private sector is the source of much of the information needed. We need 
a private sector buy-in to obtain this information. 

Furthermore, we agree that your legislation needs strong authority for waivers. 
We do not have all the answers as to how best to organize a quality system. Experi- 
mentation and research and development are needed. Waivers are essential if we 
arc to have flexibility to try different aporoadies. 

In closing, let me add one last point. Keep it simple. Focus on policy, governance, 
and outcomes. Establish clear authority and accountability. "One-stop career cen- 
ters" make sense. Mandate them in your bill. 

Mr. Chairmem, thank you for this opportunity to testify. It is time for dramatic 
change in our work force development strategies and programs. "The business com- 
munity including thousands of Business people who serve on PICs will support a 
bold proposal. We look to this committee for continued leadership. I will be nappy 
to answer any questions. 

Prepared Statement of Robfjit V. Volpe 

NEW perspectives— A PREVENTIVE APPROACH 

Wo need to have a common understanding and expectation of our citizens, em- 
ployers, labor and service providers about education. Education should be promoted 
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a life-long process, and not a series of separate joieces. This continuum includes 
everythine from life survival skills, job training tkmto per*nal enrichment oopor- 
tunities. Follow-on education and training opportumties such as apprenticeships, 
technical education, hi^er education and employer-based training are also a part 

"'^OuVeducation/work force preparation system should be focused on the needs of 
the customers of the system— job-seekers and employers, not service providers. 
Then needs to be a feedback loop from employers back to the system regardmg new 
and dianging worit force expectations. . , , 

Certification of adiievemSnt of academic and woric place skills must be provided 
to those successfiiUy demonstrating such skills. This provides the objective creden- 
tials needed by individuals and employers. . ii, „ t,. 

We need to have the K-12 primary education system woA as well as it can to 
minimize the number of peopfe who need an alternative system, that is, be tnihr 
preventive, by addressing the various learning styles and leanung paces of individ- 
uals Reductions in school drop ouU will result in significant savings m welfare pay- 
menU. Unemployment insurance paymenU, a host of job traimng funds and other 
programs sudi as Medicaid and Food Stamps. The alternative system should be 
viewed as part of the primary system; one system driven by the customers. 

BASIS FOR CHANGES 

The National Performance Review headed by Vice President Gore developed sev- 
eral key principles that should serve as the basis for reengineenng l-ederal Job 
Traininif Programs. _ , . 

These principles are: cut redtape; put the customer first; empower employees to 
get results; and cut back to basics. „ , , . , vj »: _ 

The five points of the joint Kennedy/Kassebaum statement on consobdation 
present key ideas on which reform should be based, and reflect the pnnciples of the 
National Performance Review. I will offer specific recommendations for changes, 
many of which tie back to these two calls for change. 

PROPOSED CHANGES 

All existing programs should be consolidated into one single pool of funds and 
managed from the bottom up instead of the top down. This proposal changes the 
focus from institutional ownership to customer ownership. , j 

Proposed is a system that would focus on resulU, not prescnptive command and 
control process and cost management. Local boards would be responsible for plan- 
ning and oversight of the local system using federally defined return on investment 
me^ures. boar& would include employers and service reapients, economic develop- 
ment groups, education and training providers, welfare program administrators and 
human service nroviders. Training and technical support would be provided to boar 
members regarding best practices. , , , r ...„if„~, 

Measui«s might include reductions adiieved in the number of people of weiiare, 
reductions in the number of people drawing unemployment Insuran^, increases in 
the amount of new income taxes generated by the new workers, etc. Itesults agamst 
these measures would determine the levels of future fiindmg, and performance 
awards to those localities achieving resulU by exceeding; measures. 

Each local unit would prepare a multi-year plan identifiang the rommunit/s 
needs and obtain multi-year fiinding with a mix of fixed and variable funds based 
on fluctuating needs. A local plan would be developed usmg macro local data regard- 
ing economic need such as the number of unemployed, dislocated workers and job 
openings. Information would be aggregated at the State level, and funds allocated 
from the Federal Government based on a formula of these needs appbed umversally 
throughout the country. , , , t, . n j * u » 

The local decision-makers would then decide how to allocate the funds to best 
meet the local needs, and have responsibilities for definitions of who receives serv- 
ices As an example, locally determined blanket eligibility could be applied to all 
residents in an empowerment zone or all studenU m a school designated at-nsk. 
This would simplify eligibility determinations, reduce administrative cosU and serv- 
ice response time. Currently, local units have to apply to SUt« or federal govern- 
ments for waivers under JTPA, even though another government agency has defined 
an empowerment zone or school at-risk. , , , <■ « 

The new system would have mechanisms which clearly and more jJoweiTuUy re- 
ward collaboration among service providers by providing cash incentives for dem- 
onstrating that allocated funds can go fiirther to gain actual results and dollar sav- 
ings. The new system would eliminate current internal cost limitations on adminis- 
tration, direct training, training related services, etc. 
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Labor market iaformatidn would be divided into two categories to meet the dif- 
ferent needs of job-aeeiSers. Onl categoiv would be longer term, more generalized, 
job information for career planning, and the other category would be the current 
labor exchange information regarding existing job openings. 

The proposed system also would have a better way ofdisseminating information 
about best practices of all players-State, local boards and service providers. 

PERSPEXmVKS OK OTHER BUSINESS REPRESKNTATTVES 

I recently participated in a work group composed of representatives of other em- 
ployers and several trade associations. Tnis group met for a full day to focus on de- 
veloping recommendations for diaiiging the Federal work force preparation system 
based on experiences with current Federal programs. We concluaed that future pro- 
grams should be based on several key principles and have incentives for business. 

KEY PRINCIPLES 

Must be industry driven 
Avoid micro management 
Customer-focused (employee and employer) 

System planning and oversi^t by local boards based on measured results (local 
community's return on investment) 

Delivery system must be competitive and include public and private sectors 
Must include economic incentives to encourage businesses to use the training sys- 
tem and should aim the increase the desirabihty of using domestic employees. 

BUSINESS INCENTIVES 

Skill standards certification program 
Credible screening 

User friendly system calibrated to customer needs— minimal paperwork burdens 
Hold harmless provisions (Title VII concerns) 
Incorporate "be practices" approaches 

Flexibility for e..cn community to design programs as appropriate 

Our group is willing to assist the committee in developing revisions to the work 
force preparation system. 

[Whereupon, at 12:23 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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